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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


What  Is  a  Corrvnunity  Junior  College? 
This  question  Is  a  somewhat  difficult  one  to  answer  inasmuch  as 
many  types  of  institutions  are  included  in  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
community  college  or  junior  college.    For  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
Thornton's  definitions  for  these  terms  will  be  used  (136:viii). 
Thornton  uses  the  term  "junior  college"  to  refer  inclusively  to  any 
post-high  school  educational  institutions  which  offer  a  two-year 
curriculum  in  addition  to  other  educational  services.    Such  institu- 
tions might  be  either  publicly  or  privately  controlled  and  might 
emphasize  a  college  transfer  curriculum.    The  addition  of  the  word 
"community,"  however,  Implies  a  greater  interchange  of  activities  with 
the  supporting  community  and  the  offering  of  occupational  and  adult 
education  in  addition  to  transfer  courses.    As  Thornton  defines  the 
term, 

"Community  junior  college"  refers  to  those  institutions, 
mostly  under  public  control,  which  offer  an  expanded  program 
of  education  developed  in  consideration  of  existing  needs  of 
the  local  community.  (136:vlii) 

There  are  at  present  more  than  five  hundred  public  junior  colleges 
In  existence  In  the  United  States,  most  of  which  at  least  in  part 
fulfill  the  role  of  a  community  junior  college  as  it  Is  defined  above. 
The  community  junior  college  is  a  unique  American  institution  which 
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originated  shortly  after  1900  but  which  has  seen  its  greatest  gravth  in 
recent  decades.    This  movement  is  still  growing  rapidly  in  response  to 
new  demands  made  on  education  as  a  result  of  increasing  economic  wealth 
and  the  accompanying  desire  for  increased  educational  opportunity  for 
all  American  citizens. 

During  the  process  of  its  evolution  toward  its  present  status,  the 
community  junior  college  has  generally  undertaken  the  following  major 
purposes: 

1.  To  offer  a  two-year  academic  course  as  preparation  for  further 
study  at  four-year  colleges  or  universities; 

2.  To  offer  courses  of  two  years  or  less  in  the  area  of  occupa- 
tional education  designed  to  prepare  students  for  entry  into  various 
locally  available  occupations  and  to  progress  in  these  fields; 

3.  To  provide  general  educational  courses  for  all  students  that 
will  enable  them  to  participate  effectively  in  American  society  and  to 
exercise  their  responsibilities  as  citizens; 

^.  To  provide  educational  opportunities  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  adult  members  of  the  community  who  wish  to  upgrade  skills,  expand 
their  cultural  horizons,  or  achieve  other  goals; 

5.  To  serve  the  canmunity  in  every  way  possible  through  the  use  of 
college  facilities  and  capabilities  in  order  to  raise  the  cultural  and 
social  level  of  the  community;  and 

6.  To  furnish  all  students  associated  with  the  community  junior 
college  responsible  personal  guidance  and  counseling  (69;  113). 
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philosophical  Bas&s  of  the  Community  Junior  College 

Since  the  community  junior  college  has  become  part  of  the  general 

educational  system  of  the  United  States,  it  shares  with  other  public 

educational  systems  and  v/ith  American  society  in  general  certain 

philosophical  bases.    One  listing  of  the  articles  of  the  democratic 

faith  upon  which  our  society  rests  is  that  compiled  by  George  Counts 

and  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  in  19'}l;  that  list,  which  is 

still  adequate  for  our  purposes  todny,  is  the  following: 

First,  the  individual  human  being  is  of  surpassing  worth 
Second,  the  earth  and  the  human  culture  belong  to  all  men 
Third,  men  can  and  should  rule  themselves 

Fourth,  the  human  mind  can  be  trusted  and  should  be  set  free 
Fifth,  the  method  of  peace  is  superior  to  that  of  war 
Sixth,  racial,  cultural,  and  political  minorities  should  be 
tolerated,  respected,  and  valued.  (^6:33) 

Although  such  philosophical  principles  as  these  might  be  criti- 
cally examined  in  attempting  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  could  in 
fact  be  attained  in  a  society  structured  as  American  society  is,  this 
is  not  a  question  to  be  decided  in  this  study.    The  concern  here  is 
that  if  community  junior  colleges  are  established  and  justified  through 
belief  in  these  principles,  their  operation  and  structure  should  in 
turn  be  congruent  with  these  same  principles. 

It  is  evident  that  the  community  junior  college  is  an  institution 
with  a  significant  democratic  orientation  since  it  attempts  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  post-high  school  education  to  all  members  of  society. 
In  this  study,  therefore,  the  above  list  will  serve  as  the  philosophi- 
cal basis  upon  which  various  value  judgments  can  be  made  concerning  the 
community  junior  college  and  its  decision-making  structure. 


pecision-Hakinq  Structure  in  the  Community  Junior  Col1ec|g 

Given  the  philosophical  bases  of  the  community  junior  college  and 

the  several  purposes  that  the  institution  expects  to  carry  out  (as 

these  are  listed  above),  the  successful  achievement  of  the  goals  of  the 

individual  institution  will  necessarily  hinge  on  the  nature  of  the 

planning  of  its  policies,  the  execution  of  these  policies,  and  the 

evaluation  of  the  results.    These  three  functions  must  be  carried  on 

within  the  framework  of  some  sort  of  organizational  structure.  As 

Johns  has  said, 

Organizational  structure  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
human  society  v^iere  any  group  of  people  work  together.  There 
are  some  people  who  think  that  in  a  democracy  we  should 
minimize  organizational  structure.    The/  insist  that  the  less 
we  have  of  structure,  the  more  democracy  we  have.  These 
people  seem  to  confuse  democracy  with  anarchy.  .  ,  .  Organi- 
zation means  coordinating  the  efforts  of  individuals  to" 
achieve  a  purpose,  and  that  is  the  key.    The  kind  of  organi- 
zation that  you  should  have  in  any  junior  college  depends 
upon  the  purposes  you  are  trying  to  achieve  and  you  organize 
to  achieve  these  purposes.     (75:3-4;  139) 

The  nature  of  this  organizational  structure  must  be  such  that  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  philosophical  bases  of  the  community 
junior  college  while  it  also  facilitates  the  achievement  of  the  stated 
purposes  of  the  institution.     In  terms  of  the  Getzels  model  of  a  social 
system,  both  the  nomothetic  (institutional  roles  and  expectations)  end 
the  idiographic  (individual  personality  and  needs)  dimensions  must  be 
considered  and  taken  into  account  if  the  organization  is  to  be 
successful   (55:152).    What  is  needed,  then,   is  an  organizational 
Structure  for  decision  making  in  a  community  junior  college  which  will 
satisfy  insofar  as  possible  the  demands  of  both  dimensions. 


Need  for  the  Study 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  monocratic 
bureaucratic  structure  of  organization  as  described  by  Weber  (145) 
became  the  dominant  form  of  organization  throughout  /^jnerican  society 
(106:101).    This  model  emphasized  a  rational  organizational  structure 
based  on  such  principles  as  tha  division  of  labor,  a  hierarchical 
structure  for  decision  making,  selection  of  individuals  for  positions 
in  the  hierarchy  on  the  basis  of  competency,  operations  governed  by  a 
consistent  set  of  abstract  rules,  formal istic  impersonal  procedures, 
and  a  goal  of  maximum  efficiency  (19:28-32).    More  detailed  discussions 
of  the  bureaucratic  model  will  be  found  in  Chapters  III  and  VI  below. 
In  these  discussions  the  inappropriateness  of  the  bureaucratic 
structure  for  many  modern  organizations  will  be  pointed  out. 

V/hile  the  bureaucratic  system  provided  needed  improvements  over 
systems  of  organization  prevalent  before  its  adoption,  societal  changes 
in  recent  decades  have  brought  certain  aspects  of  the  system  into 
question.    Our  society  Is  becoming  increasingly  a  brain  intensive 
society.    This  means  that  in  most  phases  of  life  and  in  economic 
production  higher  levels  of  education  are  required  for  most  individuals 
(23:131).    This  change  has  been  associated  with  a  rapidly  expanding 
economy  in  which  there  has  been  a  general  increase  In  the  level  of 
economic  well-being  of  certain  classes.    These  factors  of  increased 
levels  of  wealth  and  education  have  combined  to  result  in  growing 
demands  over  the  coi-rse  of  this  century  for  men  to  play  a  larger  part 
in  controlling  their  destinies  and  to  participate  in  the  making  of  any 
decisions  that  affect  them  directly  {126r9!).     LaVIre  has  summarized 
this  change,  stating  that 


.  .  .  man  is  once  again  on  the  move.     Increased  intelligence 
is  powering  this  move,  this  time  in  the  direction  of  self- 
direction.  .  .  .  His  philosophy  and  his  research  support  him. 
This  change  requires  that  he  have  a  voice  in  the  decisions 
which  affect  him,  and  have  it  he  will.    The  authoritarian 
decision-making  method  has  tradition  as  its  champion,  but  so 
had  the  horse  and  buggy.   .   .  .  (82:16) 

Throughout  American  society  evidences  of  the  force  of  this 
movement  are  seen  today  in  such  areas  as  the  civil  rights  struggle, 
Internal  resistance  to  the  hierarchical  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Supreme  Court  decisions  such  as  the  one  man  -  one  vote  decision, 
the  "new  politics  of  participation,"  and  many  others.    Harvey  Cox  has 
written  that  the  problem  of  democratic  process  with  its  concomitant 
participation  by  large  numbers  of  people  in  decision  making,  as  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  technical  efficiency,   is  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
crisis  in  our  society  today: 

Increasing  technological  specialization  .  .  .  makes  it 
harder  and  harder  to  include  large  numbers  of  people  in 
decision  making.    And  yet  we  have  reached  our  highest  point 
technologically  just  as  more  people  than  ever  demand  to  have 
a  part  in  making  the  decisions.  ...  But  the  awful  truth  is 
that  we  cannot  have  technocratic  efficiency  and  democratic 
participation  all  at  once.  .  .  .  |f  we  decide  to  try  for  the 
technocratic  Utopia,  then  we  should  stop  encouraging  paople 
to  think  they  can  have  a  voice  in  the  shaping  of  their 
destinies.    They  must  learn  to  be  content  with  what  the 
various  experts  decide  is  best  for  them.     I  myself  hope  we 
don't  choose  this  path.     (36:6,  119-121) 

There  are  two  philosophical  points  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
possible  construction  of  the  "technocratic  utopla"  to  which  Cox  refers. 
One  of  these  is  the  concept  of  liberty  and  the  other  is  the  concept  of 
value  formation  in  a  democratic  society.    Whereas  In  previous  eras  the 
term  "liberty"  might  have  been  defined  as  the  absence  of  governmental 
restraint.  In  present  day  democratic  society  the  term  is  often  defined 
as  th3  power  of  effective  choice  (127:15;  70:6).    John  Dewey  wrote  that 


".  .  .  we  are  free  men  when  we  are  able  to  make  an  intelligent  choice, 
and  to  realize  that  choice  in  fact"  (31:2).    Secondly,  in  terms  of  the 
basic  democratic  philosophy  as  stated  above,  there  are  no  "experts" 
when  it  comes  to  the  formulation  of  values  for  society  (8k:25;  I38); 
thus,  philosophically,  there  is  a  sound  basis  for  the  inclusion  of  all 
In  the  formation  of  basic  values,  goals,  and  policies  in  society  and 
for  the  inclusion  of  all  members  of  an  organization  in  like  procedures. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  democratic  ideals  are  carried  out  to  a 
larger  extent  in  some  phases  of  American  society  than  tliey  are  in 
others.    The  discrepancy  betv/een  these  ideals  and  reality  may  be 
greater,  for  example,  in  educational  institutions  than  in  others  where 
certain  forms  of  participation  are  guaranteed  by  law.  Within 
educational  institutions  the  traditions  of  the  monocratic  bureaucratic 
organizational  structure  still  appear  to  impede  the  realization  of 
those  democratic  ideals  which  are  demanded  in  today's  society 
especially  by  the  most  highly  educated. 

On  the  secondary  education  level,  research  studies  such  as  those 
summarized  by  Bridges  reflect  this  situation  (22:50-51): 

1.  Chase's  study  of  1,800  teachers  in  h3  states  showed  that 
teachers  who  report  opportunity  to  participate  in  decision  making  are 
more  likely  to  be  enthusiastic  about;  their  school  systems  than  are 
those  who  do  not  have  this  opportunity; 

2.  Sharma's  study  of  500  teachers  from  all  areas  of  the  country 
showed  that  teachers'  satisfaction  was  directly  related  to  the  extent 
of  their  opportunity  to  participate  in  decision  making;  and 

3.  Bridges'  study  showed  that  teachers  preferred  principals  who 
Involved  their  faculties  in  decision  making. 
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On  the  college  and  university  leveJ  we  find  the  same  situation 
intensified  by  overt  demands  and  actions  calculated  to  bring  about 
changes  through  various  forms  of  pressure.    Thus,  there  are  frequent 
accounts  In  the  dally  press  of  sit-in  demonstrations,  riots,  faculty 
walkouts,  strikes,  and  general  civil  disobedience  on  campuses  across 
the  country.     In  their  analysis  of  these  phenomana.  Lipset  and  Altbach 
assert  that  faculties  in  public  universities  are  especially  Interested 
In  establishing  a  maximum  degree  of  self-government  due  to  the  relative 
vulnerability  of  public  institutions  to  outside  pressure  and  scrutiny 
as  compared  to  private  institutions  (89:210). 

One  of  the  key  problems  in  much  of  this  turmoil  is  the  failure  of 
the  monocratic  bureaucratic  system  to  respond  to  the  changes  in  society 
discussed  above.    For  example,  the  Fact-Finding  Commission  formed  to 
investigate  the  recent  disturbances  at  Columbia  University  pointed  out 
that  at  Columbia  there  is  a  strong  tradition  of  executive  responsibility 
and  autocratic  decision  making  dating  from  the  days  of  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  (37:33).    The  faculty  did  not  participate  in  institutional 
decisions  then,  nor  did  it  prior  to  the  disturbances  on  the  campus;  in 
fact,  Columbia  has  had  no  faculty  senate  in  which  all  members  of  the 
faculty  could  be  represented.    The  result  of  this  situation,  according 
to  the  Commission,  is  that  the  faculty  has  been  able  to  do  little  to 
provide  the  University  with  internal  cohesion;  consequently,  a  wide  gap 
has  existed  between  the  faculty  and  the  administration  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  faculty  and  problems  of  student  life  on  the  other  (37:34). 

It  can  be  assumed  that  similar  situations  exist  on  other  college 
campuses  where  there  are  considerable  amounts  of  faculty  and  student 
unrest.    The  ccxnmunity  junior  colleges  are  not  im.mune  from  such 
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problems.     In  LaVire's  study  of  the  critical  tasks  of  junior  college 
administrators,  practicing  administrators  themselves  defined  the 
following  as  two  of  their  critical  administrative  tasks: 

1.  Providing  for  staff  participation  in  decision  making. 

2.  Providing  for  an  environment  v^hich  fosters  desirable 
working  relationships.  (83:121) 

Frankie  and  Howe,  in  an  article  entitled  "Faculty  Power  in  the 
Community  College,"  report  that 

At  no  other  formal  level  of  education  are  faculty 
members'  mHitant  efforts  greater  than  they  are  in  the  two- 
year  college,  where  their  pressures  to  participate  more 
directly  have  forced  changes  in  its  nature  and  administration. 
(51:83) 

These  authors  quote  from  a  speech  by  Arnold  R.  Weber  in  which  the 

latter  analyzed  some  of  the  basic  factors  contributing  to  faculty 

dissatisfaction  in  two-year  colleges.    Weber  stated,  in  part,  that 

.  .  .  faculty  dissatisfaction  is  clearly  a  child  of  growth 
and  affluence.    The  paradox  of  affluence  and  unrest  may  be 
explained  by  several  factors.    The  improvement  in  the  status 
and  well-being  of  the  college  professor  probably  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  more  rapid  rise  in  his  expectations.  .  .  . 
With  the  rise  in  status  and  the  expansion  of  opportunities, 
many  faculty  members  now  demand  the  full  prerogatives  of 
professionalism.    This  means  that  professors,  like  members  of 
other  professions,  seek  direct  participation  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  policies  and  rules  that  govern  their  performance. 
(51:83) 

Weber  concluded  that 

.  .  .  junior  college  faculty  members  are  often  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  passive  role  of  a  "teacher"  in  a  highly 
centralized  structure  where  control  over  educational  policies 
and  the  conditions  of  employment  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  president  and  the  Board.     Instead,  m^ny  junior  college 
professors  now  seek  full  scodemic  status  and  rights  of 
participation  in  the  traditional  sense.  (57:83) 

!n  some  states  these  demands  have  already  reached  the  area  of  law, 

such  as  in  California  where  the  formation  of  faculty  senates  in  junior 


ges  was  mads  obligatory  by  law  and  in  Michigan  where  junior 
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college  faculties  are  armed  with  a  state  law  authorizing  collective 
bargaining  and  where  junior  college  faculties  have  used  the  strike  as  a 
weapon  on  two  recent  occasions  (51:85).    The  problem,  however,  is  of 
national  proportions.    A  recent  study  by  the  Commission  on  Administra- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  revealed  that  less 
than  half  of  the  junior  colleges  across  the  country  have  any  sort  of 
faculty  senate,  council,  or  other  faculty  association,  and  most  of 
those  with  such  bodies  reported  only  small  involvement  in  policy 
formulation  (80:10). 

Florida  seems  to  be  no  exception  to  the  general  situation 
prevalent  in  the  remainder  of  the  country  (133;  139;  1^0;  141). 
Burnette's  study  in  1966  of  the  internal  organizational  structures  of 
nine  selected  Florida  public  junior  colleges  revealed  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  Florida's  junior  colleges  to  be  more  bureaucratic  than 
collegial  in  organizational  structure  (25).    None  of  the  colleges 
studied  by  Burnette  had  faculty  senates  (25:38),  and  such  areas  as 
committee  assignments,  faculty  disciplinary  matters,  and  final  selec- 
tion of  faculty  were  rated  highly  bureaucratic  on  the  Bureaucrat Ic- 
Collegial  Scale  used  (25:119).    Burnette  also  found  that  there  was  not 
clear  agreement  or  understanding  amoung  administrators  and  faculty 
concerning  the  a-tu^^l  workings  of  their  college  structures  regarding 
questions  of  the  delegation  of  authority  and  responsibility  (25:119- 
120).    Finally,  Burnette  reached  the  following  conclusion: 

There  Is  a  stroDgly-noted  tendency  to  place  ultimate 
responsibility  for  every  facet  of  the  college  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  in  the  fonn  of  a  detailed  job  description. 
This  form  of  placing  responsibility  favors  a  bureaucratic 
structure,  since  one  aspect  of  a  bnreacicracy  is  the  assump- 
tion that  tho  chief  executive  officer  is  ultimately  and 
personally  responsible  for  evcrythina.  (25:107-!08) 
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A  companfon  study  to  Burnette's,  completed  by  Young  in  IS67,  corrobo- 
rated Burnette's  findings  by  studying  the  processes  and  structures  for 
decision  mal<ing  in  science  divisions  of  the  same  Florida  junior 
colleges  (150). 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
support  the  assertion  that  decision-making  structures  for  internal 
policy  formulation  in  community  junior  colleges  generally  are  not  now 
In  congruence  with  the  democratic  ideals  and  the  philosophical  bases  of 
the  community  junior  college  and  are  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  both 
the  nomothetic  and  idi ©graphic  dimensions  of  the  institutions. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 
The  problem  to  be  considered  in  this  study  is  the  development  of  a 
conceptual  decision-making  structure  for  internal  policy  formulation  in 
a  community  junior  college  which  conforms  to  the  democratic  ideals  and 
the  philosophical  bases  of  the  community  junior  college  as  these  are 
stated  above  and  which  takes  into  account  both  the  nomothetic  and  the 
idiographic  dimensions  of  the  institution.     In  attempting  to  determine 
the  nature  of  this  structure,  consideration  will  be  given  to  each  of 
the  following:     (1)  a  conceptual  framework  for  the  internal  organiza- 
tional structure  of  a  community  junior  college;  (?.)  the  nature  of 
Individual  needs  in  organizations;  (3)  aspects  of  group  dynamics 
relevant  to  the  problem;  and  (l-i)  emerging  concepts  of  organizational 
structure. 

Sources  of  Data 

Data  for  this  study  will  com&  msinly  from  the  following  sources: 
1.  A  thorough  review  of  current  literature  and  research  on  the 
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question  of  decision-making  structures  both  in  community  junior 
colleges  and  in  otiier  types  of  organizations;  and 

2.  A  study  of  the  literature  and  research  in  such  areas  of  the 
behavioral  sciences  (16:2)  as  group  process  in  organizations,  indivi- 
dual needs  in  organizations,  and  emerging  concepts  of  organizational 
structure. 

Procedures 

The  design  of  this  study  involves  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
logical  analyses  and  value  judgments  intended  to  establish  theoretical 
bases  for  a  conceptual  decision-making  model  for  internal  policy 
formulation  in  a  community  junior  college.    An  extensive  review  of 
relevant  literature  and  research  will  be  conducted  in  the  areas 
outlined  above.    Tiie  result  of  the  foregoing  effort  will  be  the 
statement  of  a  number  of  propositions  which  will  be  used  as  the  bases 
for  a  general  description  of  a  conceptual  model. 

Definitions 

Community  Junior  College.    For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the 
community  junior  college  is  defined  as  a  post-high  school  educational 
organization  under  public  control  which  offers  an  expanded  two-year 
program  of  education  developed  in  consideration  of  existing  needs  of 
the  local  community. 

Faculty.    The  term  "faculty"  will  be  used  to  refer  to  those 
members  of  the  community  junior  college  who  fill  positions  in  which 
they  are  primarily  engaged  in  classroom  teaching. 

Adminjstratqrs.    The  term  "administrators"  will  be  used  to  refer 
to  those  members  of  the  community  junior  college  who  fill  positions  in 
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which  they  are  primarily  engaged  in  the  coordination  of  the  inter- 
dependent activities  of  individuals  in  achieving  a  common  goal. 

DecisTon.    Accepting  Griffiths'  definition,  a  decision  is  a 
judgment  which  affects  a  course  of  action  (60:76). 

Policy  Decisions.    Basic  decisions  which  affect  the  course  of  the 
organization  and  all  of  its  members  will  be  referred  to  as  "policy 
decisions."    The  terms  "decision  making"  and  "policy  formulation"  will 
be  used  interchangeably  in  this  study  whenever  policy  decisions  are 
involved. 

Operational  Policy  neci5;inn.;.    The  term  "operational  pol  icy  ' 
decisions"  or  simply  "operational  decisions"  will  be  used  to  refer  to 
decisions  which  particularly  affect  one  or  more  subsystems  of  the 
organization  and  which  are  made  in  the  course  of  day-to-day  operation 
of  the  organization  at  the  level  closest  to  the  problem.  Such 
decisions  could  be  thought  of  as  policy  decisions  for  particular 
subsystems,  but  the  single  term  "policy"  will  be  reserved  for  those 
judgments  which  affect  directly  the  entire  organization.     It  must  be 
recognized  that  in  accordance  with  general  systems  theory  any  decision 
made  altering  any  subsystem  will  inevitably  also  affect  the  entire 
system.    However,  in  this  study  the  term  "operational  policy  decisions" 
will  be  used  to  refer  to  those  decisions  of  importance  to  a  subsystem 
of  a  nature  that  their  effect  on  tlie  remainder  of  the  organization  will 
tend  to  be  negl igible. 

£2i££iiliv£JS£isl22S-  Executive  (or  implementing)  dec i s ions  wi  1  1 
be  thought  of  as  those  made  in  the  administrative  hierarchy  and  which 
are  intended  for  the  implementation  of  policy  and  operational  decisions. 

Other  terms  which  may  be  subject  to  controversy  will  be  defined  in 
the  body  of  the  study. 
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Assumptions  and  Delimitations 
This  project  is  not  a  statistical  study  nor  is  it  based  on 
scientific  evidence  othier  thian  in  certain  areas  wliere  some  empirical 
studies  v/ill  be  reviewed  and  tfieir  results  applied  where  relevant. 
Basically  the  model  presented  will  rest  on  the  writer's  logical 
analyses  and  value  judgments.    The  values  of  democratic  society,  the 
concept  of  liberty,  and  tiie  purposes  and  philosophy  of  the  community 
Junior  college  as  stated  above  will  be  assumed  as  the  bases  for  such 
value  judgments  and  for  the  resolution  of  conflicting  evidence  or 
opinions.    Although  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study  to 
evaluate  experimentally  the  conceptualized  decision-making  structure, 
the  model  should  be  testable  in  practice. 

The  study  will  deal  only  with  the  structure  for  internal  policy 
formulation  in  the  community  junior  college  as  this  structure  is 
constituted  by  the  formal  interrelationships  of  the  faculty  and 
administration.    Relationships  between  these  two  groups  and  tlie 
institutional  board  will  be  considered  only  as  they  are  relevant  to 
the  problem  under  consideration.    Likewise,  the  question  of  student 
participation  in  the  decision -making  process  will  not  be  studied 
directly,  although  certain  observations  will  be  included  on  this 
question. 

The  study  will  deal  only  with  the  formal  structure  for  internal 
policy  and  operational  decision  making  (as  these  terms  v^ere  defined 
above),  while  executive  decision  making  generally  v/ill  be  excluded. 
The  focus  of  attention  will  always  be  on  what  sort  of  formal  structure 
should  be  provided  for  the  making  of  decisions  on  internal  policy. 
Furthermore,  while  the  significance  of  informal  organization  will  be 
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recognized  and  noted,  the  study  will  not  delve  extensively  into  an 
analysis  of  this  aspect  of  organizational  behavior. 

Broad  interest  in  the  establishment  of  more  democratic  decision- 
mal<ing  processes  in  community  junior  colleges  is  of  recent  origin,  and 
the  role  of  the  institution  itself  is  still  undergoing  considerable 
debate.    Therefore,  many  of  the  issues  to  be  discussed  in  this  project 
are  not  clearly  defined.    As  a  result,  the  final  model  presented  will 
of  necessity  be  general  in  nature,  oversimplified,  and  flexible  enough 
for  adaptation  to  varying  situations.    The  emphasis  will  be  on 
general i zable  ideas  and  concepts  since  it  is  recognized  that  the 
specific  structure  of  any  given  institution  will  be  unique  and  in 
accord  with  the  purposes  of  the  institution. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  an  environment  similar  to  that  of 
Florida  will  be  assumed  in  which  there  is  an  absence  of  legal  limita- 
tions on  the  decision-making  structure  formulated  such  as  statutes 
dealing  with  faculty  senates  or  collective  bargaining. 

Related  Research 

Several  studies  in  areas  related  to  the  problem  under  considera- 
tion here  have  been  conducted  in  recent  years,  and  these  studies  will 
contribute  helpful  empirical  data  for  this  project.     In  I963  Tunnel  I 
examined  the  extent  and  processes  of  faculty  involvement  in  policy 
formulation  in  public  junior  colleges  across  the  nation  (137:5157). 
Using  a  list  of  administrative  duties  deemed  appropriate  for  faculty 
participation  by  a  jury  of  authorities,  Tunnel  1  sampled  more  than  two 
hundred  institutions  In  an  attempt  to  determine  to  what  extent  faculty 
members  were  involved  in  policy  formulation  in  eacii  area.    His  list 
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Included  fifty-three  duties  in  six  main  areas.    He  found  that  the  most 
frequent  faculty  involvement  lay  in  the  areas  of  curriculum  and 
building  and  plant,  mostly  in  advisory  or  policy-recommending  roles. 
He  also  found  that  there  was  little  participation  in  the  areas  of 
teacher  personnel  policies  and  college-community  relations.  He 
recommended  that  role  expectations  of  the  faculty  in  policy  formulation 
should  be  clarified  inasmuch  as  there  appeared  to  be  a  lack  of  clear 
understanding  as  to  what  opportunities  should  be  provided  for  faculty 
involvement.     It  may  be  significant  that  only  55.58  percent  of  the 
colleges  invited  actually  participated  in  the  survey,  and  of  these 
69.2  percent  of  the  presidents  and  59.83  percent  of  the  faculty 
returned  the  questionnaires.     It  is  possible  that  these  figures  in 
themselves  reflect  some  uncertainty  in  this  area. 

In  1964  two  studies  were  conducted  in  the  state  of  California,  each 
of  which  has  some  bearing  on  the  current  project.    Fitzgerald  studied 
faculty  views  of  California  public  junior  colleges,  finding  that  in  his 
sample  of  643  teachers  in  72  public  junior  colleges  there  was  agreement 
that  faculty  members  should  be  more  involved  in  the  determination  of 
basic  policy,  but  that  there  was  little  agreement  as  to  how  this  goal 
should  be  achieved  (49:3349).    Fitzgerald's  conclusion  was  that  there 
should  be  greater  faculty  involvement  in  determining  basic  policy 
(49:3350). 

In  the  second  study  in  California,  Niland  studied  faculty- 
administration  conflicts  in  public  junior  colleges  (107:5691).  After 
studying  responses  from  268  (of  446)  faculty  members  and  85  (of  110) 
administrators,  his  conclusion  was  as  follows: 
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What  emerged  as  the  central  issue  was  this:  the 
monopolization  by  administrators  of  the  policy-making 
function  violates  the  self-image  of  the  junior  college 
teacher  as  an  expert  who  has  the  right  like  his  counterparts 
in  the  four-year  colleges  to  be  consulted  v.-hen  any  decision 
is  made  affecting  the  conditions  under  which  he  works. 
(107:5692) 

Niland  further  concluded  that  administrators  should  ".  .  .  exercise 
leadership  in  providing  and  maintaining  the  machinery  for  open 
discussion  and  debate  in  a  forum  that  will  assure  the  greatest 
potential  resources  for  the  rational  solution  of  problems";  that 

.  .  there  is  need  for  clear  understanding  regarding  such  bases  for 
agreement  as  the  extents  (or  the  limits)  of  faculty  authority  in  the 
public  junior  colleges  .  .  .  and  the  interrelationships  of  teachers, 
administrators,  and  boards  in  the  power  structure";  and  that 
"administrators  should  make  the  first  move  .  .  ."(107:5562). 

Companion  studies  by  Burnette  (25)  and  Young  (150)  in  Florida 
which  were  conducted  in  I96S  and  I967  respectively  have  already  been 
cited  above.    These  studies  both  concluded  that  public  community  junior 
colleges  in  Florida  tend  toward  the  monocratic  bureaucratic  organiza- 
tional structure. 

Finally,  in  I968  the  Center  for  I^esearch  and  Development  in  Higiier 
Education  has  conducted  a  study  of  statevyide  planning  and  its 
institutional  effects  in  the  states  of  California,  Florida,  Illinois, 
and  New  York  (111;  112).    Considerable  information  is  included  in  this 
study  pertaining  to  institutional  planning,  and  various  aspects  of  this 
study  will  be  discussed  in  the  body  of  this  project.    Among  the  helpful 
aspects  of  the  Center's  study  is  the  formulation  of  nine  dimensions  of 
planning  and  an  analysis  of  factors  either  encouraging  or  discouraging 
faculty  participation  in  policy  formulation. 


CHAPTER  II 


A  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK  FOR  POLICY  FORMULATION 
IN  A  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


It  has  been  stated  that  one  of  tlie  most  critical  problems  of 

modern  society  is  the  formation  of  organizations  which  are  as  rational 

as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  minimum  of  undesirable  side 

effects  and  a  maximum  of  satisfaction  (5^:76).    This  statement  reflects 

Getzels'  analysis  of  a  social  system: 

We  conceive  of  the  social  system  as  involving  two 
classes  of  phenomena  which  are  at  once  conceptually  indepen- 
dent and  phonoiTienal  1  y  interactive.    These  are  first  the 
institutions  with  certain  roles  and  expectations  that  will 
fulfill  the  goals  of  the  system.    And  there  are  second  the 
Individuals  with  certain  personalities  and  need-dispositions 
inhabiting  the  system,  whose  observed  interactions  comprise 
what  we  generally  call  "social  behavior."    v/e  shall  assert 
that  this  social  behavior  may  be  understood  as  a  function  of 
these  major  elements:     institution,  role,  and  expectation, 
which  together  constitute  what  we  shall  call  tiie  nomothetic 
or  normative  dimension  of  activity  in  a  social  system;  and 
individual,  personality,  and  need-disposition,  which  together 
constitute  the  idiographtc  or  personal  dimension  of  activity 
in  a  social  system.     (55:152;  64) 

As  pointed  out  by  Ostrander  and  Dethy,  "It  is  obvious  that  some 
marriage  of  the  institutional  and  personal  dimensions  is  necessary  in 
order  to  have  an  effective  and  efficient  organization"  (110:88).  These 
authors  go  on  to  assert  that  ".  .  .  the  achievement  of  institutional 
purposes  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  (individual)  needs  must  both  be 
important  determinants  of  the  organizational  structure  of  the  school 
system,  school  unit  and  even  the  school  classroom"  (110:89).    For  such 
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reasons  as  these,  the  Getzels  model  has  been  widely  used  as  a  basis  for 
discussions  of  educational  organization  (56;  96;  I05). 

In  accord  with  this  line  of  reasoning,  this  chapter  will  utilize 
general  systems  theory  approaches  to  analyze  the  nature  of  the 
community  junior  college  as  an  organization  and  to  draw  implications 
from  this  analysis  for  the  policy  formulation  process.  While 
Chapter  ||  emphasizes  the  nomothetic  dimension  of  the  Getzels  model, 
Chapter  Ml  will  be  devoted  to  the  idiographic  dimension.     It  is 
acknowledged  that  much  of  the  systems  analysis  throughout  Chapter  II 
draws  heavily  on  the  terminology  and  reasoning  of  James  D.  Thompson 
(133). 

The  Community  College  as  a  System 
The  community  junior  college  can  be  conceptualized  on  the  level  of 
the  total  institution  as  a  multisystem  containing  many  subsystems  and 
existing  within  the  suprasystem  of  its  environment.     Its  subsystems 
Include  a  variety  of  functions  and  goals,  inasmuch  as  the  total 
Institution  serves  many  groups  in  its  environment  and  is  expected  to 
fulfill  many  different  goals  and  purposes.    Since  the  college  exchanges 
Inputs  and  outputs  with  its  environment,  il  is  an  open  system. 
Indeterminate  and  subject  to  uncertainty.    At  the  same  time,  the 
organization  needs  sufficient  determlnateness  and  certainty  in  order  to 
meet  minimum  criteria  of  rationality  and  to  survive.     In  addition,  the 
college  must  be  adaptive  to  survive;  that  is,   it  must  maintain  a  steady 
state  (or  dynamic  equilibrium)  through  its  ability  to  adjust  its 
procedures  in  light  of  feedback  from  the  environment.    Finally,  as  an 
open  system,  the  college  displays  progressive  segregation,  a  process 
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wherein  the  system  becomes  divided  Into  a  hierarchical  order  of 
subsystems  which  are  to  some  degree  independent  of  each  other. 

Parsons  has  described  this  hierarchical  structure  as  being 
composed  fundamentally  of  three  levels  of  responsibility:  the  technical, 
managerial,  and  institutional  {]]k'M.kk;  li5:60-76).    The  technical 
level  In  a  college  would  be  composed  of  the  faculty,  while  the 
managerial  level  that  services  the  technical  function  through  processes 
of  mediation  and  procurement  comprises  the  general  administration. 
This  level  is  involved  in  mediating  between  the  faculty  and  the 
students  and  In  the  procurement  of  resources  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
instructional  function.    At  this  level  there  also  resides  a  control 
function  through  the  establishment  of  many  policies  governing  the 
functioning  of  the  technical  level.    Finally,  the  Institutional  level 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  overall  articulation  of  the  organization 
and  Its  environment  corresponds  for  purposes  of  this  analysis  of 
Internal  structure  to  the  "Inner  core"  of  the  administration,  whereas 
In  Parsons'  original  outline  this  level  had  reference  to  the 
Institution's  controlling  board  (133:  U!9).    The  term  "Inner  core"  will 
be  defined  below. 

At  each  of  the  two  points  of  articulation  between  these  levels 
there  is  a  qualitative  break  in  the  continuity  of  authority.  Each 
level  has  its  avn  particular  functions  and  responsibilities  with  the 
result  that  interaction  between  tlie  layers  must  be  two-way;  otherwise, 
any  one  level  could  easily  disturb  the  functioning  of  another. 

When  an  organization  is  concerned  with  uncertainties  stem.-ning  from 
the  environment .  as  a  community  college  is,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
protect  the  core  technology  from  uncertainty  In  order  that  it  can 
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approach  technical  rationality.    This  tendency  exists  in  a  college 
Inasmuch  as  many  administrative  functions  are  concerned  with  input  end 
output.    However,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  technical  process  this 
buffering  cannot  be  carried  out  to  the  extent  possible  in  many  other 
types  of  organizations. 

Environmental  uncertainties  which  must  be  handled  by  the  college 
arise  from  the  domain  that  the  college  has  established.     In  the  case  of 
a  college  this  domain  would  include  the  programs  offered,  the  student 
population  served,  and  all  of  the  various  services  rendered.    At  each 
of  these  points  the  college  becomes  dependent  on  inputs  from  the 
environment  for  financial  support,  students,  faculty,  research  data, 
technical  skills,  and  so  forth.     In  many  states  such  as  Florida,  a 
community  junior  college  would  be  dependent  upon  different  sources  for 
most  of  its  inputs  as  contrasted  to  its  financial  support. 

Another  useful  concept  is  that  of  the  total  system's  task 
environment  which  includes  the  college's  clientele  (students,  local 
employers,  etc.),  suppliers  of  needed  resources,  regulatory  groups 
(state  junior  college  board,  accrediting  associations,  professional 
organizations,  federal  influences,  etc.),  and  competitors  (community 
agencies  which  may  either  offer  or  wish  to  offer  similar  programs). 
A  domain  becomes  operational  when  it  is  recognized  as  legitimate  by  the 
other  major  elements  of  the  task  environment.    This  is  a  problem  that 
must  be  solved  by  the  college  since  one  of  the  constraints  imposed  by 
the  task  environment  is  that  the  college  cannot  simply  move  to  a  new 
environment  if  its  functions  are  not  legitimized. 

The  college  system  is  dependent  upon  the  various  elements  of  the 
task  environment  to  the  extent  that  the  system  depends  on  a  certain 
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element  for  needed  resources  or  performances  and  to  the  extent  that 
these  needs  cannot  be  satisfied  by  other  elements.    Thus  the  college 
has  the  power  over  the  elements  of  the  community  whose  needs  it  serves 
and  vice  versa.    The  college  may  be  highly  dependent  upon  some 
community  occupational  elements  for  assistance  in  its  vocational- 
technical  programs  or  on  the  local  high  schools  for  assistance  in 
obtaining  and  counseling  students. 

One  method  of  handling  such  dependence  is  to  maintain  alternatives, 
but  this  is  very  difficult  for  a  community  college.    Another  tactic  in 
competing  for  support  may  be  to  seek  prestige  which,  in  a  college, 
often  may  lead  to  overemphasis  on  the  transfer  function  since  this  is 
popularly  considered  the  most  prestigious  function  of  the  college  in 
the  task  environment.    Another  method  of  combating  dependence  is  that 
of  coopting,  which  is  the  process  of  absorbing  environmental  elements 
into  the  structure  of  the  college  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  and  to 
gain  support.    This  option  is  widely  utilized  by  colleges  through  the 
use  of  local  advisory  committees,  occupational  advisory  co.-rani ttees, 
curriculum  study  groups,  and  so  forth.    Certain  constraints  on  the 
college  accompany  the  tactic  of  cooptation,  however,  in  that  these 
elements  may  become  highly  influential  in  guiding  the  policy  and 
direction  of  the  college.    Nevertheless,  organizations  such  as 
community  junior  colleges  which  have  a  concentrated  support  capacity 
and  a  highly  dispersed  demand  for  services  tend  to  adopt  cooptation. 

Just  as  these  environmental  influences  affect  the  strategies 
employed  by  the  organization,  others  affect  its  internal  structure, 
which  is  considered  next. 
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Internal  Structure 
The  three  major  levels  of  responsibility  and  control  of  a  college 
system  were  discussed  briefly  in  Parsons'  terms  above.    Beyond  this 
tripartite  arrangement,  of  course,  the  internal  structure  of  a  college 
is  a  highly  complex  patterning  of  relationships.    These  relationships 
are  influenced  both  by  environmental  and  technical  factors.  A 
community  college  will  commonly  have  in  its  technical  core  as  many  as 
five  or  six  main  subdivisions,  each  of  which  may  be  further  divided 
Into  many  other  departments.    This  complexity  results  in  a  situation  of 
highly  reciprocal  interdependence  among  the  elements  which,   in  turn, 
calls  for  coordination  by  mutual  adjustment,  or  feedbaclc.    One  way  that 
this  problem  of  coordination  can  be  ameliorated  is  by  departmentation 
or  grouping  of  similar  elements,  and  this  is  often  done  in  a  college 
along  disciplinary  lines,  vocational  lines,  or  by  service  function. 

Some  form  of  departmentation  assists  in  the  problem,  however, 
since  hierarchical  levels  or  clusters  of  groups  need  to  be  added  at 
various  levels  to  handle  problems  of  coordination  and  control.  These 
groups  are  likewise  highly  interdependent. 

In  addition,  certain  elements  of  the  system  at  various  levels  must 
also  deal  with  environmental  factors.  These  elements  that  perform  this 
adjustive  function  are  called  boundary-spanning  units.  Of  course,  the 
boundaries  of  a  community  junior  college  system  ere  difficult  to  define 
since  they  comprise  both  physical  and  dynamic  psychosocial  boundaries. 
Perhaps  it  is  easier  to  think  in  terms  of  the  system's  task  environment 
as  defined  above  as  setting  the  system's  boundaries. 

The  task  environment  sets  many  constraints  upon  the  college  system 
in  the  form  of  economic  inputs,  students,  resources,  legal  regulations, 


and  so  forth.     In  the  case  of  a  community  junior  college,  the  task 
environment  and  its  constraints  can  be  characterized  as  heterogeneous 
and  shifting.    The  college  tries  to  serve  a  highly  heterogeneous 
clientele  in  a  highly  diverse  way.    Changing  social  conditions  and 
population  mobility  add  a  dynamic  aspect  to  this  heterogeneity.  The 
constraints  listed  above  also  may  be  of  a  dynamic  character. 

The  usual  answer  of  the  conimunity  junior  college  to  these  problems 
is  to  establish  internal  units  responsible  for  dealing  with  aspects  of 
this  environment  that  can  be  identified  as  homogeneous.    Thus  the 
college  is  normally  divided  along  the  lines  of  the  types  of  students 
enrolled:    transfer,  adults,  vocational,  technical,  or  general.  Other 
divisions  of  the  college  deal  with  other  aspects  of  the  environment 
such  as  the  business  and  purchasing  departments.     In  this  v.'ay  the 
college  can  hope  to  deal  with  more  homogeneous  individual  groups  rather 
than  with  cross  sections  in  all  phases  of  the  college.  Standard 
procedures  can  then  be  adopted  by  different  internal  sections  for  use 
in  dealing  with  their  groups.     In  handling  the  problem  in  this  way, 
however,  the  nature  of  the  students  enrolling  in  tlie  college  will 
largely  shape  the  structure  of  the  college  regardless  of  the  wishes  of 
the  administrators  (29). 

In  short,  the  community  junior  college  faces  a  highly  heteroge- 
neous and  dynamic  task  environment  with  many  constraints  and 
contingencies.     In  dealing  with  these  problems  the  college  is  likely  to 
establish  a  highly  segmented  set  of  boundary-spanning  components  which 
must  be  coordinated  with  the  technical  core  for  effective  operation. 
The  need  thus  arises  again  for  overlying  functional  administrative 
units.     In  some  cases,  however,  a  type  of  coordination  may  be  required 
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that  is  too  broad  for  the  normal  units  in  which  case,  special  task 
forces  or  ad  hoc  committees  might  be  utilized. 

Properties  of  the  Subsystems 
Thus  far  in  this  analysis  the  functions  that  the  various 
subsystems  of  the  college  organization  perform  have  been  described, and 
theories  about  the  factors  that  influence  their  existence  and  structure 
have  been  discussed.    At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  some 
of  the  cross-level  hypotheses  concerning  living  systems  developed  by 
Miller  (101). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  internal  and  external  influences 
are  such  in  a  convnunity  junior  college  that  it  is  likely  to  develop  as 
a  complex  organization  with  a  large  number  of  technical  and  boundary- 
spanning  subsystems.     It  has  likewise  been  pointed  out  that  these 
subsystems  are  reciprocally  interdependent  and  that  a  high  degree  of 
coordination  by  mutual  agreement  is  necessary  among  them.    Hov/ever,  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  there  are  other  factors  that  must  be 
considered. 

First  of  all,   it  is  hypothesized  by  Miller  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  communicate  across  the  boundaries  of  systems  than  it  is 
within  any  one  system  (101:38^0-    This  statement  delineates  one  of  the 
crucial  areas  of  community  college  administration,  that  of  adequate 
communication  among  all  of  the  interdependent  structural  internal 
subsystems  of  the  college.    Furthermore,  the  "taller"  the  organiza- 
tional structure  and  the  more  numerous  the  hierarchical  levels,  the 
greater  the  distortion  is  likely  to  be  in  the  information  transmitted 
from  level  to  level.    While  this  performance  can  be  improved  by  the  use 
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of  adequate  two-way  communication  channels,  the  problem  is  a  major  one 
and  will  be  considered  again  below. 

Secondly,  certain  of  Miller's  hypotheses  bearing  on  the  decision- 
making process  are  highly  significant  for  this  discussion.    He  hypothe- 
sizes that  (all  other  things  being  equal)  the  subsystem  with  the  most 
relevant  information  pertaining  to  a  decision  is  most  likely  to 
exercise  power  over  other  elements  Involved  in  that  decision  (101:39^1). 
Given  the  variety  of  decision  areas  in  a  community  college  operation, 
it  Is  evident  that  there  may  be  many  power  bases  for  decision  making 
within  the  college  both  among  internal  and  boundary-spanning  units. 
While  the  probability  of  power  from  any  one  component  Increases  as  the 
participants  in  the  decision  process  decrease,  it  appears  likely  that 
In  a  community  college  the  number  of  participants  will  be  high,  thus 
limiting  the  pov;er  of  any  one  component. 

In  this  same  area,  Miller  hypothesizes  that  in  general  the  more 
decisions  that  are  made  of  a  certain  type,  the  less  time  each  decision 
takes  (101:395).    This  implies  that  decisions  of  certain  types  which 
are  recurrent  may  become  routine  and  can  be  handled  efficiently  through 
routine  procedures.    On  the  other  hand,   initial  decisions  in  a 
particular  area  are  likely  to  affect  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
organization.    Decisions  of  this  nature  are  usually  made  in  the  higher 
echelons  of  the  organization.    Thus  it  is  indicated  that  the  type  of 
decision  must  be  considered  in  establishing  the  decision-making  process 
as  well  as  other  factors.    Not  all  decisions  can  be  made  in  the  same 
way  or  at  the  same  level.  ' 

Thirdly,  the  complex  nature  of  the  community  junior  college  has 
within  it  many  seeds  of  conflict  according  tc  certain  of  Miller's 
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hypotheses  (101:40h).    Many  of  the  subsystems,  for  example,  are 
dependent  upon  a  single  source  of  inputs,  thus  making  the  allocation  of 
resources  a  crucial  decision  area.     In  addition,  interdependence  in 
timing,  scheduling,  and  setting  requirements  is  also  likely  to  be  a 
source  of  conflict.    Lack  of  clarity  or  agreement  on  the  goals  of  the 
institution  could  further  aggravate  such  conflicts. 

Finally,  some  hypotheses  are  stated  by  Miller  which  have 
implications  for  the  community  junior  college  as  a  complex,  growing 
system  (101:405).     It  can  be  assumed  that  most  such  colleges  experience 
certain  periods  of  rapid  growth.    During  such  growth,  as  new  components 
are  added,  decision  making  is  likely  to  become  more  decentral i zed,  wi th 
certain  benefits  and  difficulties  resulting.    On  the  one  hand,  this 
decentralization  may  increase  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  decisions  which 
reduce  local  strains,  but  it  is  also  likely  to  increase  distortion  in 
communication. 

In  summary,  the  purpose  of  this  section  was  to  indicate  some 
problem  areas  which  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  community  college  as  a 
complex  organization.    Such  problem  areas  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  or  the  decision-making  structure. 

The  Individual  in  the  Subsystems  of  the  Organization 
In  this  section,  attention  is  turned  to  the  position  of  the 

Individual  as  he  exists  in  the  various  subsystems  existent  in  the 

community  junior  college. 

First  of  all,   it  must  be  recognized  that  in  such  a  college  the 

Individual  is  likely  to  fulfill  a  partially  dual  role  in  that  he  may  at 

the  same  time  be  a  part  of  the  technical  core  of  the  organization  and 
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also  have  certain  boundary-spanning  influences.    Thus,  an  Instructor  in 
a  skilled  occupational  area  may  have  his  internal  instructional  duties 
In  the  technical  level,  but  he  may  also  have  boundary-spanning  duties 
In  coordinating  with  interested  and  supportive  elements  of  the  task 
environment  who  assist  in  the  planning  and  supplying  of  the  program  and 
who  are  Interested  in  employing  the  students  trained.    However,  most 
Individuals  in  the  organization  will  be  oriented  mostly  in  one 
direction  or  the  other. 

As  a  result  of  these  orientations,  there  are  certain  consequences 
that  affect  the  power  and  position  of  the  individual   in  the  organiza- 
tion and  his  status  and  compensation.    For  example,  individuals  who  are 
successful  in  dealing  with  elements  of  the  task  environment  in 
boundary-spanning  positions  are  likely  to  command  considerable  power 
In  the  organization,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  dependence  of 
the  organization  upon  that  element.    By  contrast,  those  teaching 
within  the  technical   level  are  in  occupations  with  relatively 
early  ceilings,  and  these  people  must  rely  more  on  collective  action 
through  professional  organizations  to  upgrade  their  occupations  and  to 
gain  more  power  within  the  organization.    Thus  one  is  likely  to  find 
instructors  involved  in  militant  efforts  through  such  organizations  as 
the  A.A.U.P.  or  the  A.F.T.  while  those  in  more  purely  boundary-spanning 
positions  may  not  be  participating.    A  third  category  might  include 
the  most  highly  skilled  late-ceiling  professionals  whose  attention  is 
turned  to  research,  publications,  and  colleague  recognition  for  power 
and  status.    This  category  probably  exists  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
community  junior  colleges  at  this  point  than  the  other  categories. 
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All  individuals  employed  in  the  complex  organizational  structure 
of  a  community  junior  college  are  called  upon  by  the  nature  of  things 
to  exercise  some  discretion  in  the  conduct  of  their  duties.    This  might 
range  from  weighty  responsibility  in  the  exercise  of  discretion  in 
handling  boundary-spanning  problems  to  the  exercise  of  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  instructor  in  making  instructional  decisions,  assigning 
grades,  and  so  forth.     It  is  hypothesized  that  the  greater  the  risk  the 
individual  perceives  in  exercising  discretion,  the  more  likely  he  Is  to 
evade  discretion  (133:119).     It  would  follow  that  in  a  more  highly 
bureaucratic,  coercive  organization  there  would  be  more  attempts  to 
evade  discretion  than  in  a  less  threatening  sort  of  organizational 
atmosphere.    Likewise,  in  the  former  type  of  organization  the  stronger 
the  attempts  to  guard  against  deviant  discretion  through  policing 
methods,  the  more  distrust  Is  likely  to  result  and  the  more  the 
Individual  is  likely  to  exercise  discretion  in  directions  that  will 
enhance  his  position,  his  standing  on  assessment  criteria,  and  his 
reported  successes;  he  will  tend  to  suppress  evidences  of  failure. 

When,  however,  the  individual  is  placed  In  a  situation  where  he 
must  exercise  discretion  (as  will  be  assumed  to  be  the  case  with  all 
professional  members  of  a  community  junior  college  organization),  and 
he  senses  that  his  power,  which  can  be  defined  as  the  amount  of  the 
organization's  dependence  on  him.   Is  not  equal  to  his  dependence  on  the 
organization,  he  will  tend  to  seek  a  coalition  (133:126).  Such 
coalitions  may  be  entirely  within  systems,  across  systems,  or.  In  some 
cases,  even  extending  to  the  task  environment.    As  one  analyzes  the 
Internal  v/orkings  of  a  hierarchical  organization,  one  finds  such 
coalitions  developing  to  a  greater  extent  as  he  descends  the  hierarchy. 
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It  is  at  this  point  that  one  conies  into  direct  contact  with  the 
Informal  organizational  structure  that  has  been  so  well  explored  by 
Barnard  (12),  Homans  (71;  72),  and  others.    The  structure  of  the 
Informal  organization  arises  to  meet  needs  of  communication, 
association,  mutual  assistance,  and  others;   informal  behavior  exhibited 
may  be  either  aggressive  or  defensive  (133:126).    One  major  purpose  Is 
to  affect  decisions  made  in  the  formal  structure  (60:80).  Frequency 
and  ease  of  interaction  are  influential  in  determining  the  actual 
Individual  makeup  of  such  Informal  groups,  but  their  orientation  and 
either  functional  or  dysfunctional  results  (for  the  organization)  are 
determined  by  the  situation.     It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into 
a  lengthy  investigation  of  informal  group  behavior,  but  the  existence 
and  importance  of  the  informal  structure  must  be  noted  and  recognized. 

Participation  in  Decision  Hcikinq 
Since  the  community  junior  college  is  a  complex  organization 
subject  to  many  sources  of  uncertainty  and  contingencies  from  its  task 
environment  as  pointed  out  above,  there  are  many  bases  for  power  in  the 
organization  to  be  filled  by  those  who  can  successfully  deal  with  these 
factors.     If  there  are  a  number  of  individuals  in  the  organization 
holding  positions  of  relative  power,  there  are  important  implications 
for  the  dec  is  ion -making  process  if  the  organization  is  to  be  functional 
and  avoid  undue  conflict. 

There  are  other  factors,  too,  that  will   influence  the  type  of 
decision-making  structure  that  will  be  needed.    The  idea  that  full 
discretion  for  decision  making  might  be  vested  in  one  omnipotent 
individual  resting  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  is  negated  by  such 
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considerations  as  these:    the  complexity  of  the  technical  core  is 
beyond  the  understanding  of  one  individual  in  a  truly  comprehensive 
community  junior  college;  the  resources  needed  for  the  successful 
operation  of  such  an  institution  exceed  the  capacity  of  any  one 
individual  to  procure  them;  and  the  college  faces  more  contingencies 
on  more  fronts  than  one  individual  can  keep  under  surveillance  (133:133). 

Further,  the  major  types  of  decisions  that  must  be  made  will  tend 
to  influence  the  decision-making  process  profoundly.    Thompson  has 
established  one  method  of  classifying  decisions  (133:134),  and  others 
will  be  discussed  below.    Thompson  refers  to  computational  decisions 
which  are  made  (perhaps  by  computers)  when  cause/effect  relationships 
are  known  and  possible  preferred  outcomes  are  known.    When  outcome 
preferences  are  clear,  but  cause/effect  relationships  are  not  known, 
judgmental  strategies  are  needed;  the  reverse  situation  calls  for 
compromise  strategies.    When  neither  dimension  is  certain,  an 
inspirational  strategy  must  be  used.     In  the  case  of  the  community 
junior  college,  the  most  common  type  of  decision  would  appear  to  be 
that  of  judgmental  strategy  since  preferred  outcomes  are  usually  clear, 
but  cause/effect  relationships  to  achieve  them  are  uncertain. 

Given  all  of  these  factors,  the  usual  result  for  a  community 
junior  college  is  that  a  dominant  coalition  will  emsrge  for  the  making 
of  most  decisions  (133:136).    Further,  since  the  areas  for  discretion 
(judgmental  decision  strategy)  are  numerous  and  thus  the  power  bases 
are  likewise  numerous,  the  dominant  coalition  is  likely  to  be  a  large 
one  in  a  functional  college.     It  can  be  further  hypothesized  that  the 
less  perfect  (i.e.,  the  more  uncertain  the  cause/effect  relationships) 
the  core  technology  (process  of  instruction),  the  more  likely  the  core 
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technology  will  be  represented  in  the  dominant  coalition.  Furthermore, 
since  the  tasl<  environment  of  a  community  junior  college  is  dynamic  and 
heterogeneous,  it  is  likely  that  a  number  of  task-environment 
specialists  from  the  segmented  boundary-spanning  units  will  also  be 
represented  in  the  dominant  coalition. 

Within  this  dominant  coalition  in  a  community  junior  college  there 
may  also  be  a  high  potential  for  conflict  stemming  from  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  members,  forced  compromises  on  outcome  preferences 
(e.g.,  place  of  general  education  in  transfer  and  occupational  programs), 
and  in  the  variety  of  professionals  represented  in  the  coalition.  How, 
then,  is  this  large  dominant  coalition,  with  a  high  propensity  for 
conflict,  to  be  handled  so  that  it  is  functional  in  terms  of  the 
organizational  goals?     It  can  be  hypothesized  that  In  such  a  case  of 
wide  power  distribution  an  Inner  circle  will  emerge  to  conduct 
coalition  business  either  on  a  formal  or  Informal  basis.  Otherwise, 
the  organization  might  become  immobilized.    Compromises  on  issues  must 
be  worked  out  by  the  inner  core  of  the  coalition  and  then  ratified  by 
the  larger  coalition  (133:141), 

The  most  powerful  Individual  (or  group  of  individuals)   In  the 
organization,  then,  becomes  the  one  who  can  manage  the  dominant 
coalition  and  its  inner  circle.    This  may  or  may  not  be  the  top 
administrator,  but  If  the  individual  who  fills  that  position  cannot 
exercise  this  leadership  and  management  of  the  coalition,  it  Is  likely 
that  he  will  not  last  In  that  position.    Since  he  can  retain  his 
position  and  power  only  with  the  cooperation  of  the  dominant  coalition, 
he  cannot  in  most  cases  play  the  role  of  dictator  or  autocrat.  His 
role  usually  should  be  that  of  democratic  leader  and  regulator  of  the 
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decision-making  process  as  visualized  by  Griffiths  (60:73).    Because  of 
tiie  power  held  by  members  of  the  coalition,  the  president  will  ignore 
or  alienate  the  members  of  the  dominant  coalition  to  the  peril  of  the 
organization  and  himself. 

Thompson,  then,  sees  the  central  function  of  administration  as 
being  the  process  of  keeping  the  organization  at  the  nexus  of  several 
dynamic  streams  of  action  and  of  identifying  and  manipulating  the 
Strategic  variables  available  to  the  organization  (133:148).  The 
results  of  successful  administration  would  include  the  co-alignment  of 
people  (in  coalitions  or  groups),  of  technology  and  task  environment  In 
a  viable  domain,  and  of  organizational  design  and  structure  appropriate 
to  it. 

Summary  of  Propositions 
From  the  analysis  presented  above,  certain  propositions  can  be 
drawn  that  could  be  used  as  the  basis  (in  part)  for  the  establishment 
of  a  model  organizational  structure  for  internal  policy  formulation  in 
a  community  junior  college.    The  following  propositions  seem  appro- 
priate in  light  of  the  analysis: 

1.  The  core  technology  of  a  community  junior  college  should  be 
protected  insofar  as  possible  from  uncertainties  stemming  from  the 
envi  ronment. 

2.  The  structure  should  provide  for  maximum  flexibility  at  the 
managerial  and  institutional  levels. 

3.  The  community  junior  college  should  utilize  the  tactic  of 
coopting  support  from  its  task  environment  where  necessary  while 
providing  needed  controls. 
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4.  Segmented  units  of  the  college  should  be  established  to  deal 
with  identifiable  homogeneous  elements  in  the  task  environment. 

5.  A  hierarchical  administrative  network  must  be  utilized  for 
coordination  and  control,  but  the  resulting  structure  should  be  as 
"flat"  as  possible. 

6.  Special  task  forces  or  ad  hoc  committees  should  be  used  to 
handle  problems  of  coordination  beyond  the  realm  of  established  units. 

7.  Two-way  communication  channels  must  be  maintained  with 
procedures  established  to  aid  in  the  transmission  of  communications 
across  the  boundary  lines  of  subsystems  both  vertically  and  laterally. 

8.  Since  the  power  bases  of  the  organization  are  likely  to  be 
widely  dispersed,  wide  participation  in  decision  making  should  be 
anticipated  and  structured. 

9.  The  nature  of  various  types  of  decisions  should  be  considered 
in  establishing  appropriate  decision-making  processes. 

10.  Collective  action  on  the  part  of  workers  in  the  technology 
through  professional  organizations  should  be  expected  as  a  normal 
procedure. 

11.  A  supportive  atmosphere  should  be  desired  for  the  college  in 
which  the  exercise  of  discretion  by  all  members  of  the  organization 
would  be  more  probably  accepted  than  evaded. 

12.  Coalitions  or  informal  organization  should  be  recognized  as 
significant  aspects  of  the  organization,  and  the  decision-making 
process  should  take  into  account  this  organization  and  behavior. 

13.  It  should  be  recognized  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
individual  in  the  organization  to  be  both  omniscient  and  omnipotent  in 
the  area  of  decision  making. 
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1^.  Due  to  the  wide  distribution  of  po\■^sr  in  a  ccir,munity  junior 
college,  it  should  be  recognized  that  a  dominant  coalition  will  emerge 
as  the  center  of  decision  making. 

15.  It  should  be  further  recognized  that  an  inner  circle  of  the 
dominant  coalition  will  normally  make  many  of  the  key  decisions  for 
ratification  by  the  whole  group. 

16.  The  chief  administrative  officer  should  be  capable  of  managing 
the  dominant  coalition. 

17.  Representatives  of  the  technology  as  well  as  of  the  boundary- 
spanning  units  should  be  among  the  members  of  the  dominant  coalition  in 
order  to  avoid  dysfunctional  procedures. 


CHAPTER  I  I  I 
INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS  IN  ORGANIZATIONS 


According  to  the  Getzels  model  cited  above  and  which  is  serving  as 
a  guide  to  this  inquiry  into  the  major  determinants  of  a  model  decision- 
making structure  for  a  community  junior  college,  the  nature  of 
individual  needs  in  organizations  must  be  considered.    Corwin  relates 
the  significance  of  individual  needs  to  organizational  structure  by 
pointing  out  that  "In  a  professional -employee  society,  the  fundamental 
tension  is  not  between  the  individual  and  the  system,  but  between  parts 
of  the  system  —  between  the  professional  and  the  bureaucratic 
principles  of  organization"  {3k:k) .    The  same  author  continues: 

It  seems  likely  that  if  the  sources  of  organizational 
tension  are  structural,  then  potential  solutions  to 
organizational  problems  also  will  be  found  at  that  level. 
Hence,  use  by  administrators  of  more  benevolent  methods  in 
working  with  teachers  will  not  necessarily  solve  the  problems 
unless  these  administrative  practices  are  supplemented  with 
structural  change.  (34:16) 

There  are  several  problems  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter,  then. 
Including  the  following:    What  are  the  basic  needs  of  individuals 
(faculty  and  administrators)  in  a  community  junior  college  organization? 
What  connection  is  there  between  the  satisfaction  of  these  needs  and 
the  organizational  structure  for  policy  formulation  in  the  college? 
What  implications  can  be  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  these  individual 
needs  for  the  development  of  a  model  structure  for  policy  formulation? 
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It  is  the  thesis  of  this  chapter  that  the  organization  and  the 
individuals  in  it  will  both  benefit  if  the  needs  of  the  individuals  in 
the  organization  can  be  identified  and  if  the  organization  can  be 
structured  in  such  a  way  that  an  environment  Is  provided  in  which  there 
are  maximum  possibilities  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  needs  in 
consonance  with  the  basic  goals  and  purposes  of  the  organization.  As 
West  has  written, 

Management  failures  in  supervision  do  not,  of  course, 
stem  from  intentional  malice.    They  may  result,  in  part,  from 
a  lingering  tradition  of  "scientific  management"  which 
fractionated  tasks  and  "protected"  employees  from  a  need  to 
think  and  perpetrated  management  systems  based  on  automaton 
conformity.     But  more  often  such  failures  stem  from  the 
supervisor's  Insensitlvity  to  the  needs  and  perceptions  of 
others.  .  .  .  (1^7:8) 

It  can  be  assumed  that  while  the  needs  of  all  individuals  are 
similar,  within  certain  organizations  certain  needs  will  be  more 
important  than  In  others,  and  the  ability  of  the  organization  to 
satisfy  these  needs  will  vary  according  to  the  type  of  organization 
(129:386;  68).    Therefore,  In  this  chapter  the  needs  of  individuals 
will  be  explored  with  an  emphasis  on  the  needs  that  might  very  likely 
be  of  prime  importance  to  the  faculty  and  administrators  of  a  community 
junior  college.    Finally,  the  significance  of  individual  participation 
in  decision  making  as  a  way  of  meeting  individual  needs  will  be 
investigated,  and  implications  for  organizational  structure  wi 1 1  be 
pointed  out. 

Definitions  and  Assumptions 
Before  proceeding,   It  will  be  useful  to  define  some  of  the  terms 
that  will  be  used  throughout  this  chapter  and  also  to  state  some  of  the 
assumptions  upon  which  much  of  this  discussion  will  be  based. 


First  to  be  considered  is  the  term  "needs."    English  and  English 
give  the  following  basic  definition  of  a  need: 

The  lack  of  something  which,   if  present,  would  tend  to 
further  the  welfare  of  the  organism  or  of  the  species,  or  to 
facilitate  its  usual  behavior;  or  the  thing,  activity,  or 
condition  (internal  or  external)  that  is  lacking.  (^7:338) 

The  term  will  be  used  very  broadly,  then,  synonymously  with  the 

terms  "drive"  and  "motive."    Using  a  similar  broad  definition  of  these 

terms,  Berelson  and  Steiner  add  another  dimension  to  the  meaning: 

Formally,  then,  a  motive  is  an  inner  state  that 
energizes,  activates,  or  moves  (hence  "motivation"),  and  that 
directs  or  channels  behavior  toward  goals,     in  short,  a 
motive  results  in  and  hence  can  be  inferred  from  purposive, 
means-ends  behavior.  (17:239) 

Secondly,  much  of  the  literature  in  the  fields  under  consideration 
refers  to  organizations  in  general  or  to  business  organizations  in 
particular.    Naturally,  there  is  danger  in  applying  theory  developed 
within  these  frames  of  reference  directly  to  tlie  community  junior 
college.    However,   in  those  cases  where  such  application  is  made  in 
this  chapter,  the  writer  is  aware  of  these  limitations,  and  he  will 
make  such  applications  only  when  they  are  legitimate  in  his  judgment. 
The  same  point  can  be  made  with  reference  to  the  terms  "management"  and 
"administration."    Community  junior  college  administration  will  be 
assumed  to  have  similar  functions,  at  least  in  need  satisfaction  and 
leadership,  to  those  of  management  in  the  business  world. 

Next,  certain  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  community  junior 
college  faculty  should  be  stated  as  they  will  be  understood  in  this 
project.     It  will  be  assumed  that  such  faculty  groups  have  college 
educations  (most  with  master's  degrees),  have  several  years  of 
professional  experience,  and  that  they  are  inclined  toward  making 
careers  in  education. 
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Hierarchies  of  Individual  Needs 
All   individuals  have  needs  which  they  bring  with  them  into  the 
organizations  they  join.     It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  needs  of  the 
individual  within  an  organization  from  the  more  general  needs  of  the 
individual.    Before  considering  the  relationship  of  the  organization  to 
these  needs,  then,  it  is  helpful  to  review  what  is  theorized  about  the 
needs  themselves.    Abraham  H.  Haslow  has  been  influential  in  this  area 
since  his  book  Motivation  and  Personality  was  published  in  195^  (98). 
In  Chapter  k  of  this  book  Maslow  stated  sixteen  propositions  as  a 
"Preface  to  Motivation  Theory"  (98:63).    Some  of  these  propositions  are 
summarized  and  arranged  below. 

The  individual  person  must  be  thought  of  as  an  integrated  whole. 
While  one  speaks  of  various  categories  of  needs  for  convenience,  in 
actuality  the  entire  individual   is  motivated,  not  just  a  part  of  him. 
A  typical  drive  or  motive  is  a  need  of  the  entire  person.    The  average 
daily  desires  of  a  person  are  means  to  satisfying  basic  needs  or  drives 
which  are  ends  or  goals.    Means  to  the  same  ends  may  differ  widely 
among  individuals  and  cultures.    A  conscious  desire  felt  at  any  one 
moment  may  serve  as  a  channel  through  which  other  purposes  are  also 
expressed.    Thus  a  conscious  desire  for  a  raise  in  salary  may  at  the 
same  time  be  desires  (or  needs)  for  security,  status,  prestige, 
encouragement,  evaluation,  and  so  forth. 

Mankind,  being  a  wanting  animal,   is  rarely  satisfied  for  long;  as 
soon  as  one  need  is  satisfied  another  takes  its  place.    V/hen  desires 
are  translated  into  behavior,  the  whole  situation  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  attempting  to  understand  it.    While  behavior  is  generally 
Integrated,  situations  of  overwhelming  threat  or  emergency  may  cause 
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disintegration  of  behavior.    On  the  whole,  behavior  brought  about  by 
efforts  to  satisfy  needs  is  guided  and  controlled  by  perceptions  of 
what  attainments  are  possible  or  probable.    Thus,  needs  are  influenced 
by  perceptions  of  reality  v/hich  may  lead  to  either  rational  or 
irrational  behavior.    However,   in  dealing  with  the  question,  the 
highest  capacities  of  the  mentally  healthy  man  must  be  considered  as 
well  as  the  defensive  maneuvers  of  the  unhealthy  spirit. 

Based  on  the  thinking  summarized  above,  Maslow  developed  a  theory 
of  human  motivation  which  posited  five  categories  of  needs  which  ranged 
through  physiological  needs,  safety  needs,  belongingness  and  love  needs, 
esteem  needs,  finally  to  the  nted  for  self-actualization  (98:80).  |n 
Maslow's  analysis,  these  five  basic  needs  are  arranged  in  a  hierarchical 
structure  from  the  lowest  level  (physiological  needs)  to  the  highest 
(self-actualization).    The  importance  of  this  hierarchical  structure  is 
that  a  higher  need  does  not  emerge  as  a  major  motivating  factor  unless 
the  needs  below  it  are  being  relatively  well  satisfied. 

Thus,  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  hierarchy  such  basic  physiological 
needs  as  hunger  end  thirst  are  found.     If  these  are  not  satisfied 
reasonably  well,  they  will  ordinarily  tend  to  dominate  the  individual's 
thinking  and  motivation.     (It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  Maslow 
realized  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  these  general  guidelines 
hinging  on  the  personality  of  the  Individual  and  the  peculiarities  of 
the  situation.    Thus  it  is  possible  for  an  artist  to  place  creation 
ahead  of  some  of  the  more  basic  needs  or  for  a  martyr  to  place  his 
cause  above  safety.    However,  Maslow  was  convinced  that  this  hierarchy 
would  hold  true  for  most  individuals.)    When  the  physiological  needs 
are  "chronically  gratified,"  they  will 


,  .  .  cease  to  exist  as  active  determinants  or  organizers  of 
behavior.    They  now  exist  only  in  a  potential  fashion  in  the 
sense  that  they  may  emerge  again  to  dominate  the  organism  if 
they  are  thwarted.    But  a  want  that  is  satisfied  is  no  longer 
a  want.    The  organism  is  dominated  and  its  behavior  organized 
only  by  unsatisfied  needs.     !f  hunger  is  satisfied,  it 
becomes  unimportant  in  the  current  dynamics  of  the  individual. 

This  process  is  repeated  at  each  level.     If  the  physiological 
needs  are  satisfied,  then  the  safety  needs  (both  physical  and  psycho- 
logical safety)  emerge.    Beyond  these  come  the  desires  for  love, 
affection,  and  belonging,  the  thwarting  of  which  Maslow  found  to  be  the 
".  .  .  most  commonly  found  core  in  cases  of  maladjustment.  .  ."  in  our 
American  society  (98:89).    Closely  associated  with  these  needs,  but  on 
a  slightly  higher  level,  are  what  Maslow  called  the  esteem  needs: 

All  people  in  our  society  .  .  .  have  a  need  or  desire 
for  a  stable,  firmly  based,  usually  high  evaluation  of  them- 
selves, for  self-respect,  or  self-esteem,  and  for  the  esteem 
of  others.    These  needs  may  therefore  be  classified  into  two 
subsidiary  sets.    These  are,  first,  the  desire  for  strength, 
for  achievement,  for  adequacy,  for  mastery  and  competence, 
for  confidence  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  for  independence 
and  freedom.    Second,  we  have  what  we  may  call  the  desire  for 
reputation  or  prestige  .  .  .  status,  dominance,  recognition, 
attention,   importance,  or  appreciation.  .  .  .  Satisfaction 
of  the  self-esteem  needs  leads  to  feelings  of  self-confidence, 
worth,  strength,  capability,  and  adequacy,  or  being  useful 
and  necessary  in  the  world.     But  thwarting  of  these  needs 
produces  feelings  of  inferiority,  of  weakness,  and  of  help- 
lessness. (98:90-91) 

Even  when  all  of  these  preceding  needs  are  somewhat  satisfied, 
however,  another  need  may  yet  remain  to  be  satisfied,  and  that  is  the 
desire  of  an  individual  to  become  everything  that  he  is  capable  of 
becoming.    Maslow  said,  "V/hat  a  man  can  be,   he  must  be"  (98:91).  This 
desire  for  self-fulfillment  he  termed  self-actualization.    This  highest 
level  of  human  need  is  cichieved  by  very  few  men,  according  to  Maslow, 
perhaps  I  percent.    Yet  the  need  exists  to  one  degree  or  another  in 
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all  men,  but  it  cannot  emerge  fully  as  a  need  until  all  cf  the  others 
are  satisfied  to  a  large  extent. 

Mas  low  recognized  that  all  of  the  needs  exist  simultaneously  in 
all  men,  and  that  they  are  never  entirely  satisfied  for  all  time  in  any 
men.     Instead,  he  saw  the  hierarchy  in  terms  of  ".  .  .  decreasing 
percentages  of  satisfaction  as  we  go  up  the  hierarchy  of  prepotency" 
(98:100).    Thus  physiological  needs  might  be  90  percent  satisfied, 
while  self-actualization  needs  miglit  be  10  percent  satisfied  in  a 
"typical"  case.     In  summary,  Haslow  concluded  ".  .  .  simply  that  a 
healthy  man  is  primarily  motivated  by  his  needs  to  develop  and 
actualize  his  fullest  potentialities  and  capacities"  (98:105). 

Categories  of  Needs 
Following  the  work  of  Maslow,  other  writers  in  the  field  have 
proposed  various  sorts  of  elaborations  and  refinements  of  his  thinking. 
Zaleznik,  Christensen,  and  Roeth! i sberger  classify  needs  in  three 
categories  (57:259-260).    The  first  of  these  is  that  of  external  needs 
which  include  such  management  rewards  as  salary,  job  security,  status, 
and  the  opportunity  to  do  interesting  and  creative  work.  Secondly, 
there  are  internal  needs  which  include  belonging  to  a  group,  friendli- 
ness, affection,  emotional  support,  prestige,  and  esteem.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  category  of  personal  growth,  development,  and  self- 
actual  ization. 

Saylcs  end  Strauss  follow  this  same  general  plan  of  classification, 
naming  their  three  categories  physical  and  security  needs,  social  needs, 
and  egoistic  needs  (123:7-16).    While  their  first  two  categories 
correspond  closely  with  Maslow's  first  four  levels,  they  add  another 
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note  in  the  third  category,  that  of  a  sense  of  accomplishment.  They 
point  out  the  need  of  an  individual  in  an  organization  for  feeling  that 
what  he  does  is  important  and  that  he  can  take  pride  in  the  skill 
required  to  do  the  job  and  in  the  sense  of  progress  and  productiveness. 
They  also  include  a  sense  of  autonomy  as  being  essential  which  is 
derived  from  the  opportunity  to  use  initiative  and  creativity  in  the 
performance  of  duties.    This  is  close  to  Maslov;'s  concept  of  self- 
actual ization,  but  it  is  a  more  practical  orientation  to  organizational 
life. 

Douglas  McGregor,  working  directly  with  Maslow's  categories, 
rearranged  them  somewhat  into  categories  of  physiological  needs  (hunger, 
thirst,  rest,  exercise,  shelter,  etc.),  safety  needs  (protection  from 
danger,  threot,  deprivation,  or  conversely,  a  search  for  security), 
social  needs  (belonging,  associating,  giving  and  receiving  love  and 
friendship),  ego  needs  (self-esteem  and  recognition  by  peers),  and  self- 
fulfillment  needs  (self-realization  through  some  form  of  creativity) 
(100:95). 

By  combining  an  adaptation  of  McGregor's  categories  and  Maslow's 
hierarchical  concept  with  certain  practical  conditions  in  the  actual 
working  environment,  Clark  constructed  a  model  illustrating  the  inter- 
relationships among  the  various  factors  (30:392).    This  model  is 
reproduced  in  an  adapted  form  in  Figure  1.    Thus,  it  is  shown  that  low 
emplo^-ment  security  activates  a  basic  need  for  safety,  while  higher 
needs  are  not  activated.    High  employment  security  satisfies  this  need 
and  activates  the  need  for  membership,  and  so  on  up  the  hierarchy  of 
needs.     It  is  implied  that  a  supportive  atmosphere  activates  the  self- 
actualization  need,  but  rarely  is  it  entirely  satisfied  even  in  such 
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-"Leadership  styles  listed  can  be  equated  roughly  with  autocratic, 
laissez-faire,  and  democratic  methods. 


FIGURE  I:     SOME  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WORK  GROUP'S 

ENVIRONMENT,  MOTIVATION,  AND  SATISFACTION  (30:252;  adapted) 


circumstances,    Other  elements  contributing  to  the  activation  of  the 
higher  needs  include  (according  to  the  modal)  high  levels  of  inter- 
action opportunity,  status  congruence,  group-centered  (democratic) 
leadership,  and  perceived  contribution  opportunity. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  types  of  organizational  structure  can 
best  contribute  to  the  sort  of  atmosphere  delineated  in  this  scheme  as 
desirable. 

personality  vs.  Organization 

A  discussion  of  the  involvement  of  the  individual  personality  in 
an  organization  can  well  begin  with  the  ideas  expressed  in  Harry  Stack 
Sullivan's  interpersonal  theory  of  psychiatry  upon  v/hich  much  later 
theory  is  based  (61:113).    Sullivan  theorized  that  a  person's 
personality  is  developed  through  his  pattern  of  accommodation  to  people 
of  significance  to  him  and  that  this  accorrmodetion  is  very  much 
influenced  by  the  social  setting  in  which  it  occurs.    Basic  to  this 
theory  is  the  idea  that  much  behavior  is  the  result  of  the  individual's 
search  for  relief  from  tension  and  anxiety  induced  by  having  to  conform 
to  authority.    Robert  Presthus  takes  this  idea  one  step  further  v/ith 
tlic  allegation  that  large  organizations  tend  to  induce  this  anxiety 
through  impersonal  bureaucratic  stresses  (61:113). 

The  Getzels  model  of  social  behavior  (as  discussed  above)  brings 

into  focus  sonie  of  the  key  problems  which  may  give  rise  to  the  sort  of 

tension  or  anxiety  referred  to  by  Sullivan  and  Presthus.    For  example, 

role  personality  conFIicts 

.  .  .  occur  as  a  function  of  discrepancies  between  the 
pattern  of  expectations  attaching  to  a  given  role  and  the 
pattern  of  need-disposition  characteristic  of  the  incumbent 
of  the  role.  (55:161) 
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Such  conflicts  might  arisa  if  an  incumbent  is  expected  to  play  mutually 
contradictory  roles  in  an  organization  or  if  the  demands  of  the  role 
give  rise  to  conflicting  needs  within  the  individual  (55:161-162). 

Lonsdale  points  out  that  an  organization  usually  tries  to  meet  the 
personal  needs  of  its  members  through  a  system  of  rewards  or  induce- 
ments, thereby  hoping  to  motivate  the  employees  to  carry  out  their 
assigned  roles  effectively  enough  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  organiza- 
tion (93:155).    Hov;ever,  some  conflict  is  inevitable  within  organiza- 
tions, and  there  is  a  definite  relationship  bstv.een  this  conflict  and 
the  problem  of  organizational  structure.    Dowms  summarized  this 
relationship  as  follows:  ^ 

Every  organization  is  originally  formed  to  achieve  some 
purpose  that  cannot  be  attained  without  the  coordinated 
efforts  of  a  number  of  persons  working  on  different  tasks. 
This  implies  that  each  member  of  the  organization  must  be 
willing  to  modify  his  own  behavior  so  that  it  fits  in  with 
the  behavior  of  the  other  members.     If  such  mutual  adaptation 
occurred  spontaneously,  there  v;ould  be  no  need  for  an 
explicit  hierarchy  of  authority.    However,  the  very  nature  of 
large  organizations  creates  a  number  of  obstacles  that 
prevent  efficient  spontaneous  coordination.    These  obstacles 
fall  into  two  major  categories:    conflicts  of  interest  and 
technical   limitations.     Both  give  rise  to  inconsistent 
behavior  patterns  which  we  will  refer  to  as  conf 1  lets,  here 
using  that  word  in  an  emotionally  neutral  sense,  that  is,  not 
necessarily  connoting  any  clash  of  wills.    The  need  to  reduce 
such  conflicts  to  an  acceptable  level  gives  rise  to 
hierarchical  authority  structures.  (^2:50) 

The  designer  of  an  organizational  structure,  then,  appears  to  be 
faced  with  a  circular  dilemma.    Hierarchical  bureaucratic  procedures 
tend  to  induce  tension,  anxiety,  and  conflict  on  the  one  hand,  but 
hierarchical  structures  are  needed  to  reduce  conflict  on  the  other. 
Perhaps  tv;o  slightly  different  but  related  types  of  conflict  are 
involved,  but  the  problem  remains  one  of  designing  an  organ i ?at ional 
structure  capable  of  meeting  organisational  goals  while  also  satisfyino 
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Individual  needs  and  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  sort  of  conflict 
referred  to  by  Downs. 

One  of  the  most  common  organizational  structures  in  use  today  in 
all  types  of  organizations  including  community  junior  colleges  is  the 
bureaucratic  structure.     In  the  next  section,  brief  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  treatment  of  individual  needs  in  the  bureaucratic 
structure. 

Bureaucratic  Structure 

If  any  organization  is  to  survive  in  its  environment,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  must  carry  out  its  tasks  successfully  in  meeting  some 
need  of  its  environment.    Satisfaction  of  such  a  need  of  the  environ- 
ment will  normally  be  one  of  the  goals  of  an  organization.  The 
bureaucratic  structure  as  embodied  in  the  classical  V/eber  model  was 
intended  to  enable  an  organization  to  achieve  its  goals  with  a  maximum 
of  economic  efficiency.     It  was  based  on  a  division  of  labor,  a  well- 
defined  hierarchy  of  authority,  a  wel 1 -devel oped  code  of  rules  covering 
the  rigltts  and  duties  of  employees,  a  system  of  procedures  for  handling 
work  situations,  impersonality  of  interpersonal  relations,  and 
promotions  and  selection  based  purely  on  technical  competence  (15:5). 
In  such  a  system  man  is  conceived  of  as  an  economic  being  who  can  be 
shaped  to  tha  needs  of  the  organization.     It  took  little  notice  of  many 
of  the  personal  needs  of  the  employees  and  of  the  effects  of  informal 
social  bfihavior  among  the  employees. 

Tho  purpose  here  is  not  to  present  a  full,  detailed  discussion  of 
the  theory  aiid  operation  of  bureaucracy;  instead,  based  on  the  original 
assumption  th:it  both  thi  organization  and  the  individual  profit  if  the 
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needs  of  the  individual  are  reasonabl y  wel 1  satisfied,  our  interest  is 
In  evaluating  the  manner  in  which  such  needs  are  met  in  bureaucratic 
structures.    Many  current  writers  who  have  conducted  investigations 
into  the  subject  believe  that  the  bureaucratic  structure  does  not 
effectively  meet  many  of  the  personal  needs  of  the  individuals  in  it. 
For  exaiTipIe,  in  his  book,  Changing  Organizations,  Bennis  writes  as 
fol lows: 

The  burden  of  this  book  rests  on  the  premise  that  this 
form  of  organization  ^bureaucracyj   is  becoming  less  and  less 
effective,  that  it  is  hopelessly  out  of  joint  with  contempo- 
rary realities,  and  that  new  shapes,  patterns,  and  models 
.  .  .  are  emerging  which  promise  drastic  changes  in  .  .  . 
managerial  practice  in  general.  (15:^f) 

/ 

Bennis  states  that  bureaucratic  structures  fail  to  allow  adequately 
for  personal  growth,  encourage  conformity,  and  do  not  take  full 
advantage  of  human  resources  (15:6).    H»  further  points  out  that  there 
was  no  recognition  in  the  bureaucratic  model  of  the  problem  of 
integrating  individual  needs  and  organizational  goals  since  the  former 
simply  were  not  recognized;  the  individual  was  viewed  in  a  vastly  over- 
simplified way,  being  regarded  simply  as  a  passive  instrument  (15:190). 

Golembiewski  compared  "tall"  and  "flat"  organizations,  the  former 
referring  to  the  traditional  bureaucratic  structure  which  is  made  tall 
through  the  limited  span  of  control  concept  (58).    He  concluded  that 
the  tall  organization  was  more  threatening  to  the  individual  thus 
causing  the  formation  of  defensive  informal  groups  that  in  many  cases 
were  dysfunctional  to  the  organization  (58:201-202).  Golembiewski 
further  pointed  out  that  the  tall  organizational  structure  insured  that 
decision  making  would  take  place  near  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  which 
tended  to  discourage  initiative  of  individuals  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  organization  (58:202-203). 
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Victor  A.  Thompscn  reached  the  folloviing  conclusion  in  his  study 

of  the  question  under  consideration: 

The  ability  of  an  organization  to  satisfy  the  personal 
needs  and  motives  of  all  its  participants  is  compromised  by 
the  definitions  of  hierarchical  roles.     In  our  previous 
discussion  .  .  .  v/e  saw  that  job  satisfaction  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  skill  involved,  the  variety  of  activities,  the 
degree  of  autonomy,  the  consistency  of  the  job  v/ith  the 
individual's  self-image,  and  the  predictability  of  v;ork 
relationships.    These  elements  of  job  satisfaction  may  come 
into  conflict  with  the  superior's  right  to  assign  activities 
and  to  supervise  them.    The  right  of  arbitrary  command  may 
conflict  with  cultural  norms  of  independence;  and  the  right 
to  unusual  deference  may  conflict  with  norms  of  equality  and 
dignity.    The  self-images  of  subordinates  are  endangered. 
(134:93) 

Finally,  as  a  lost  example  of  the  trend  in  modern  evaluation  of 
bureaucracy  in  terms  of  meeting  both  organizational  and  individual 
goals,  let  us  turn  to  the  work  of  Chris  Argyris  (5;  6;  7).  Argyris 
states, 

It  is  my  hypothesis  that  the  present  organizational 
strategies  developed  and  used  by  administrators  (be  they 
industrial,  educational,  religious,  governmental,  or  trade 
union)   lead  to  human  and  organizational  decay.     It  is  also  my 
hypothesis  that  this  need  not  be  so.  (7:1) 

Argyris  further  points  out  that  the  traditional  bureaucratic 
system  was  based  on  a  concept  of  man  as  a  "dependent,  subordinate, 
submissive  individual,"  which  is  a  false  concept  of  the  nature  of  man, 
and  that  an  organization  constructed  on  this  concept  cannot  be 
successful   in  meeting  his  needs  (7:37). 

By  way  of  summary,  with  reference  to  Figure  1  it  can  be  seen  that 
In  the  traditional  bureaucratic  structure  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  conditions  to  be  present  under  which  the  higher  human  needs  in  the 
Mas  low-McGregor-Clark  hierarchy  can  be  satisfied.    The  bureaucratic 
structure  may  be  the  most  economically  efficient  fo'-m  of  organization 
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yet  devised,  but  it  seems  apparent  thst  it  does  not  give  sufficient 
weight  to  the  idiogrophic  dimension  of  organizational  life. 


Modern  Organization 

It  will  be  our  purpose  in  this  section  to  outline  in  theory  some 
of  the  earmarks  of  new  approaches  to  the  problem  of  organizational 
structure  that  might  tend  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  meeting  both 
organizational  goals  and  individual  needs.    No  attempt  will  be  made 
here  to  outline  any  actual  structure;  instead,  some  of  the  criteria  for 
such  an  organizational  structure  will  be  discussed. 

In  195^1  Maslow  outlined  what  he  called  preconditions  for  basic 
need  satisfactions  (98:92).    These  preconcHt ions  included  the  freedom 
to  speak,  act,  express  oneself,  and  investigate.     In  addition,  the 
organizational  qualities  of  justice,  fairness,  honesty,  and  orderliness 
must  be  present.    He  v;ent  on  to  point  out  that  all  of  these  conditions 
were  not  met  in  traditional  institutions  of  society  but  that  times  were 
changing: 

The  key  concepts  in  the  newer  dynamic  psychology  are 
spontaneity,  release,  naturalness,  sel f -acceptance,  impulse- 
awareness,  gratification.    They  used  to  be  control, 
inhibition,  discipline,  training,  shaping,  on  the  principle 
that  the  depths  of  human  nature  were  dangerous,  evil, 
predatory,  and  ravenous.     Education,  family  training, 
bringing  up  children,  acculturation  in  general  were  all  seen 
as  a  process  of  bringing  the  darker  forces  with  us  under 
control.  (98:352) 

V/riting  in  I96I,  Likert  described  similar  changes  in  American 
society: 

Another  factor  likely  to  accelerate  the  development  of  a 
better  system  of  managing  the  human  resources  of  an  organiza- 
tion are  certain  changes  taking  place  in  Arr.erican  society. 
Supervisors  and  managers  report  in  interviews  that  people  are 
less  willing  to  accept  pressure  and  close  supervision  than 
was  the  case  a  decade  or  two  ago.    The  trend  in  America  .  .  . 
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is  tov.'ard  giving  the  individual  greeiter  freedom  and 
initiative.    There  are  fever  direct,  unexplained  orders  in 
schools  and  hones,  and  youngsters  are  participating 
increasingly  in  decisions  v/hich  affect  them.    These  funda- 
mental changes  in  American  society  create  expectations  among 
employees  as  to  how  they  should  be  treated.  (87:1) 

Likert  reported  that  the  results  of  eight  studies  sho'wed  that 

supervisors  with  the  best  performance  records  focused  their  attention 

on  employee-centered  problems  as  well  as  on  organizational  goals  (87:7). 

The  basic  integrating  principle  that  Likert  felt  must  be  al 1 -pervasive 

In  successful  modern  organizations  is  as  follows: 

The  leadership  and  other  processes  of  the  organization 
must  be  such  as  to  ensure  a  maximum  probability  tliat  in  all 
interactions  and  all  relationships  within  the  organization 
each  member  will,  in  the  light  of  his  background,  values,  and 
expectations,  view  the  experience  as  supportive  and  one  which 
builds  and  maintains  his  sense  of  personal  worth  and 
importance.  (87:103) 

Golembiewski  forsaw  organizations  of  a  flat  structure  in  which 
general  conditions  would  be  created  under  which  member  needs  could  be 
met  with  resulting  motivation,  rather  than  utilizing  the  older  system 
of  pol ici ng  workers  through  close  supervision  (58:199).    He  further 
Indicated  that  such  organizations  would  be  built  on  a  concept  of  the 
individual  as  a  being  with  many  needs,  some  of  which  could  be  met  by 
encouragement  to  use  significant  discretion  on  the  job  (58:?.00). 

Argyris,  writing  in  196^,  gave  his  view  of  the  sort  of  organiza- 
tional structure  which  would  tend  to  meet  both  organizational  goals  and 
individual  needs  to  the  maximum  degree  possible  (6).    As  a  guide, 
Argyris  indicated  that  he  v.ould  be  looking  for  "individual  competence, 
commitment,  self-responsibility,  ful ly  funct iuning  individuals,  and 
active,  viable,  vita!  organizations.   .  ."  as  criteria  (6:^+)  .     in  other 
words,  he  was  looking  forward  to  organizations  where  self-actualization. 
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not  merely  contentment,  would  be  possible.    He  hypothesized  that  this 
situation  would  be  enhanced  by  the  establishment  of  the  following 
conditions  for  the  individual: 

1.  He  is  able  to  define  his  own  goals. 

2.  The  goals  are  related  to  his  central  needs  or  values. 

3.  He  is  able  to  define  the  paths  to  these  goals. 

4.  The  achievement  of  these  goals  represents  a  realistic 
level  of  aspiration  for  the  individual.  (6:26) 

In  this  new  type  of  organization,  according  to  Argyris,  new 
accounting  methods  v.ill  also  be  needed.    Since  economy  of  operation 
cannot  be  ignored,  the  new  methods  must  be  modernized  to  take  account 
of  "human  costs"  as  well  as  the  traditional  tionhuman  costs.  He 
asserted  that  costs  incurred  by  efforts  to  do  more  in  an  organization 
to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  its  members  may  be  more  than  offset  by 
savings  on  absenteeism,  apathy,  noninvol vement ,  conformity,  external 
commitment,  and  hostilities  (6:126). 

Finally,  Bennis  has  formulated  the  following  system  of  values 
which  would  be  prevalent  in  a  modern,  effective  organization: 

1.  Full  and  free  communication,  regardless  of  rank  and 
power; 

2.  A  reliance  on  consensus,  rather  than  on  the  more 
customary  forms  of  coercion  or  compromise,  to  manage  conflict; 

3.  The  idea  that  influence  is  based  on  technical 
competence  and  knowledge  rather  than  on  .   .   .  prerogatives  of 
paver; 

h.  An  atmosphere  that  permits  and  even  encourages 
emotional  expression  as  well  as  task-oriented  acts;  and 

5.  A  basically  human  bias,  one  .   .   .  which  is  v/illing  to 
cope  with  and  mediate  .  .  .  conflict  on  rational  grounds. 
(15:19) 

P^articipation  in  Decision  Making 
It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  many 
contemporary  writers  have  in  mind  satisfaction  of  the  higher  needs  in 
Maslow's  hierarchy  v/hen  they  write  about  organizations  of  the  future. 
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The  belief  is  implied  that  organizations  can  and  should  provide 

environments  wherein  the  achievement  of  higher  need  satisfaction  is 

possible  for  all  members  of  the  organization. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  organization  which  need  to  be 

considered  in  order  to  structure  such  an  environment  as  that  pictured 

above.    Hov/ever,  as  far  as  structure  is  concerned,  one  of  the  dominant 

themes  running  through  much  of  the  literature  is  that  concerned  with 

the  individual's  opportunity  to  participate  in  decisions  that  affect 

him,  his  working  conditions,  his  needs,  and  both  his  goals  and  those  of 

the  organization.    The  question  of  participation  in  decision  making 

may  have  special  significance  for  community  junior  colleges  sines  it 

would  appear  that  this  sort  of  participation  is  essential  for  meeting 

the  higher  needs  of  the  individuals  normally  involved  in  junior  college 

work.    The  following  description  of  the  new  type  of  professional  man, 

although  written  by  Bennis  with  business  organizations  in  mind,  seems 

appl icable  here: 

They  seemingly  derive  their  rewards  from  inward 
standards  of  excellence,  from  their  professional  societies, 
and  from  the  intrinsic  satisfaction  of  their  task.     In  fact, 
they  are  committed  to  the  task,  not  the  job;  to  their 
standards,  not  their  boss.    And  because  they  have  degrees, 
they  travel.    They  are  not  good  "company  men".  .   .  .  (15:J:5) 

This  statement  implies  that  no  organization  can  expect  to  attract 

or  hold  modern  professional  men  with  the  type  of  extensive  training 

that  is  needed  in  junior  college  work  unless  their  higher  needs  are 

satisfied  beyond  the  economic  level.    Sayles  and  Strauss  point  out  some 

of  these  particular  needs  and  values: 

Professors  ...   in  general  place  high  value  on  autonomy, 
creativity,  and  the  quest  for  maximum  self-development.  As 
much  as  any  other  group  in  society,  their  existence  is  work- 
oriented;  for  them  creative  achievement  is  e,n  end  in  itself 
and  requires  no  further  justification.   .   .   .  (123:28) 
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Etzioni  points  out  that  in  institutions  of  higher  learning 
normative  compliance  relations  are  most  likely  to  result  in  a  moral 
involvement  on  the  part  of  the  organization  members  (48:12-15,  kO) . 

Liksrt  discusses  three  additional  factors  currently  providing 

added  impetus  to  the  trend  toward  greater  use  of  participation  in 

decision  making.    These  are  increasing  levels  of  education,  concern 

about  mental  health,  and  the  specialized  technical  knowledge  of  many 

organization  members: 

As  people  acquire  more  education,  their  expectations 
rise  as  to  the  amount  of  responsibility,  authority,  and 
income  they  will  receive.    Also,  a  longer  exposure  to  the 
values  of  an  educational  system  which  places  emphasis  on 
participation  and  individual  initiative  increases  the  liiceli- 
hood  that  these  values  will  be  accepted  by  the  individual  and 
carried  over  into  the  working  situation.  .  .  .    Coupled  with 
the  cultural  trend  .  .  .  i s  an  increasing  concern  about 
mental  health  and  an  emphasis  on  the  growth  of  individuals 
into  healthy,  emotionally  mature  adults.  ...     it  is  not 
uncommon  for  subordinates  or  staff  to  know  far  more  about  an 
important  matter  than  does  the  chief.  (37:2-3) 

All  of  these  three  areas  again  have  particular  relevance  for  the 

junior  college  situation:    the  educational  level  of  the  faculty,  the 

concern  for  good  mental  health,  and  the  high  level  of  knowledge,  skill, 

and  ability  possessed  by  many  members  of  the  organization.  Megginson 

has  compiled  a  more  inclusive  list  of  forces  within  individuals  which 

lead  to  a  desire  for  participation,  and  this  list  also  appears    to  be 

applicable  lo  individuals  involved  in  a  coninunity  junior  college;  he 

lists 

.   .   .  higher  need  for  independence,  readiness  to  assume 
responsibility,  higher  tolerance  for  ambiguity,   interest  in 
the  task,  ability  to  understand  and  identify  organ ir-otiorial 
goals,  possession  of  necessary  knov/ledge  and  experience, 
expectation  of  sharing  in  decision  making,  intellectual 
capacity,  education  and  traininq,  and  occupational  status. 
(iOO:507) 
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Sayles  and  StrsMSS  point  out  that  tl.e  desire  for  knowledge  is 

another  strong  force  toward  participation  in  decision  making  since  it 

grows  out  of  several  of  the  basic  needs  of  individuals: 

The  desire  for  knowledge  is  a  basic  impulse  in  human 
beings.     People  like  to  know  not  only  "what"  is  happening  to 
them  but  "why."    They  want  to  understand  the  present  and  to 
predict  the  future.    Arbitrariness,  caprice,  and  unexpected 
events  all  make  it  hard  for  us  to  fashion  an  orderly, 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  events  that  shape  our  lives. 
To  be  at  the  mercy  of  people  and  forces  that  we  can  neither 
understand  nor  control  is  a  serious  threat  to  our  sense  of 
security.  (123:17) 

As  the  foregoing  paragraph  implies,  individual  participation  in 
decision  making  can  be  one  way  in  which  the  need  for  security  (Maslow's 
second  level)  can  be  met  in  an  organization.    The  need  for  belonging 
(Maslow's  third  level)  can  also  be  partially  met  through  participation 
in  group  decision  making  (110:167-168).    The  two  highest  levels,  those 
of  esteem  and  self-actualization,  also  require  a  strong  sense  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  of  his  ability  to  cope  with  his  situation,  to 
act  independently,  and  to  have  a  voice  in  the  making  of  decisions  that 
affect  him. 

Summary  of  Propositions 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  the  following  list  of  propositions 
concerning  the  relationship  between  individual  needs  in  organizations 
and  organizational  structure  has  been  compiled: 

1.  The  organization  and  the  individuals  in  it  both  benefit  if  the 
needs  of  the  individuals  in  the  organization  can  be  identified  and  if 
the  organization  can  be  structured  in  such  a  way  that  an  environment  is 
provided  in  which  there  are  maximum  possibilities  for  the  satisfaction 
of  those  needs  in  consonance  with  the  basic  goals  and  purposes  of  the 
organization. 
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2.  The  needs  of  individuals  within  organizations  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  more  genera!  needs  of  the  individual. 

3.  Mas  low's  hierarchy  of  needs  can  be  used  as  a  guide  to  planning 
for  the  satisfaction  of  individual  needs  in  a  community  junior  college. 

k.  The  higher  needs  such  es  the  needs  for  esteem  and  self- 
actualization  cannot  be  satisfied  (or  even  fully  activated)  unless  the 
physiological,  safety,  and  belongingness  needs  are  reasonably  well 
satisfied. 

5.  Democratic  participation  in  decision  making  is  a  major  means 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  for  safety  (security)  and  belonging- 
ness. 

6.  Other  important  needs  of  the  individual  which  may  be 
particularly  relevant  to  individuals  involved  in  professional  community 
junior  college  work  include  the  needs  for  a  sense  of  accomplishment, 
personal  autonomy,  control  over  one's  future,  end  knowledge. 

7.  High  levels  of  interaction  opportunity,  status  congruence, 
group-centered  (democratic)  leadership,  and  perceived  contribution 
opportunity  are  necessary  in  an  organization  for  the  activation  and 
satisfaction  of  the  higher  needs. 

8.  Some  form  of  hierarchical  structure  is  necessary  in  organiza- 
tions to  reduce  conflict. 

9.  Some  level  of  conflict  is  unavoidable  in  any  organization,  but 
a  "flat"  organizational  hierarchical  structure  tends  to  generate  less 
conflict  than  a  "tall"  structure. 

10.  The  traditional  bureaucratic  organizational  structure  does  not 
take  into  account  sufficiently  the  idiographic  dimension  of  the  Getzels 
model . 


11.  Such  elements  as  greater  Individual  freedom  and  initiative  and 
a  supportive  atmosphere  must  be  included  in  the  planning  of  a  modern 
organizational  structure. 

12.  An  organization  should  strive  toward  the  creation  of  an 
atmosphere  characterized  by  full  and  free  communication,  a  reliance  on 
consensus,  and  an  understanding  of  basic  human  needs  and  motivation. 

13.  Individual  participation  in  decision  making  (policy  formula- 
tion) in  an  organization  is  a  major  means  by  which  the  higher  n^eds  of 
self-esteem  and  self-actualization  can  be  activated  and  in  part 
satisfied,  especially  In  a  community  junior  college. 


CHAPTER  IV 

GROUP  PROCESS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  DECISION  MAKING 


In  the  preceding  tvjo  chapters  organizational  structure  for 

Internal  policy  formulation  has  been  approached  from  the  viewpoints  of 

both  the  organization  and  the  individual,     in  order  to  implement  the 

guidelines  derived  from  the  discussions  in  these  two  chapters,  some 

consideration  must  be  given  to  what  is  known  and  theorized  about  group 

process.    With  reference  to  the  organizational  dimension,  Lippitt, 

Watson,  and  Westley  made  the  following  observation  concerning  the 

significance  of  small  groups: 

For  our  purpose,  organization  means  any  of  the  larger 
social  systems  which  comprise  the  community.    These  are  the 
parts  of  the  corrmunity  which  have  a  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  and  specialized  function  requiring  the  loyalty  and 
labor  of  a  group  of  people  who  are  organized  in  a  relatively 
systematic  relationship  and  whose  efforts  are  coordinated 
by  some  kind  of  formal   leadership  structure.   .  .  .  The 
internal  processes  of  such  systems  usually  involve  inter- 
actions among  officially  defined  subparts,  such  as  the 
various  departments  of  a  business  organization  .  .  .   \pt^  the 
students,  teachers,  and  administrators  of  a  school  system. 
In  organizations,  the  relationships  among  subparts  are  likely 
to  be  formalized,  and  hence  face-to-face  interactions  are 
less  feasible  than  in  small  groups.  (88:8) 

Moving  nov;  to  the  idiographic  dimension,  our  attention  turns  to 

the  involvement  of  the  individual  within  the  organization.  For 

example,  LeVire  has  written. 

In  recent  years  social  psychologists  have  devoted  more 
and  more  effort  to  the  study  of  group  phencnena  and  this 
study  is  progressing  in  a  direction  of  direct  concern  to 
educational  administrators.    The  aim  is  to  increase  man's 
understanding  about  hov^  and  why  small  groups  act  as  they  do. 
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The  administrator's  interest  is  clear  for  if  an  administrator 
is  si<i]led  in  his  understanding  of  the  mechanics  of  a  small 
group's  behavior,  he  will  be  able  to  unlock  more  of  the 
potential  of  his  staff  and  his  community.  (82:13) 

In  Chapter  III  it  was  pointed  out  that  personal  autonomy  is  one  of 

the  higher  needs  likely  to  be  felt  by  an  individual  involved  in 

community  junior  college  work.     It  is  evident,  however,  as  demonstrated 

by  March  and  Simon  (97:122),  that  there  are  certain  situations  in  an 

organization  where  joint  decision  making  is  required.    Such  problems  as 

allocation  of  resources  and  scheduling  are  examples  of  this  sort  of 

decision.    Sayles  and  Strauss  relate  this  aspect  of  individual  needs 

(autonomy)  to  group  participation  by  stating  that  ".  .  .  In  situations 

like  this  it  is  often  practicable  to  have  the  decisions  made  by  the 

group  as  a  whole.    Participation  In  decision  making  by  the  group  is  the 

equivalent  of  autonomy  for  the  individual"  (123:17). 

Finally,  Leavitt  cites  such  factors  as  size,  specialization,  and 

technology  in  asserting  that  the  use  of  groups  In  modern  organizational 

1 Ife  Is  mandatory 

.  .  .  whether  we  like  it  or  not.    So  the  problem  is  a  "how" 
not  a  "whether  or  not"  problem.    The  "how"  issue  can  be 
divided  Into  two  subproblems.    The  first  Is  how  to  make 
groups  work.    The  second  is  how  to  fit  them  into  the  hierar- 
chical design  of  most  organizations.  (85:191) 

Therefore,  based  on  the  sort  of  thinking  outlined  above. 
Chapter  IV  will  be  a  discussion  of  major  research  and  theory  concerning 
several  important  aspects  of  group  process.    From  this  discussion 
several  propositions  will  be  drawn  for  use  in  designing  the  organiza- 
tional model  to  be  presented  later. 

Obviously  the  body  of  research  in  this  field  is  much  too  large  to 
be  covered  in  its  entirety  here.  Therefore,  no  claim  is  made  that  the 
research  reviewed  in  this  chapter  is  exhaustive  of  the  area.  This 
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cfrcumstance  also  accounts  for  the  partial  reliance  of  the  writer  on 
various  compilations  and  distillations  of  empirical  research  as  well  as 
on  certain  theoretical  works. 

Types  of  Problems  for  Group  Decision  Making 
One  of  the  first  distinctions  an  administrator  must  make,  once  he 
has  decided  to  involve  institutional  groups  in  the  decision-making 
process,  is  between  the  problems  which  should  be  referred  to  the  group 
decision-making  bodies  and  those  that  should  not.    Further,  some 
decisions  might  best  be  referred  to  large  groups,  others  to  small 
groups  or  committees,  and  still  others  might  be  best  referred  to 
individuals.    There  are  several  dimensions  to  be  considered  in 
resolving  this  problem,  among  them  the  distinction  between  decisions 
concerning  policy  making  and  policy  execution,  the  capability  of  the 
small  group  process  to  handle  effectively  various  types  of  problems, 
and  the  level  of  interest  In  the  problem  on  the  part  of  the  group 
members.    Each  of  these  dimensions  will  be  discussed  at  varying  lengths 
below. 

First  of  all,  as  pointed  out  by  such  writers  as  LcVire  (S^t)  and 
Prator  (116:65),  group  participation  in  decision  making  should  be 
confined  to  the  area  of  policy  formulation  and  should  not  Invade  the 
area  of  policy  execution.    The  problem  of  defining  and  separating  these 
two  areas  In  practice  Is  a  difficult  one  and  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
chapter.    However,  the  basic  statement  is  Included  here  as  one  of  tlie 
parameters  within  which  this  discussion  will  take  place. 

Secondly,  research  in  group  process  has  demonstrated  rather 
clearly  that  successful  group  problem  solving  and  decision  making  are 
related  (a)  to  the  type  of  problem  the  group  Is  asked  to  solve,  and 


(b)  to  the  ability  of  the  group  to  solve  the  particular  problem.  The 

latter  of  these  two  points  is  transparently  obvious  and  is  also 

supported  by  research,  and  hence  it  will  be  disposed  of  first.  Verba 

points  out  that  participatory  leadership  must  be  related  to  the  level 

and  skill  of  the  group  members  and  that  to  achieve  quality  decisions 

the  group  must  possess  the  necessary  si<ills  required  to  make  them 

(]^3:235).    McGrath  and  Altman,   in  summarizing  research  findings,  state: 

Moreover,  there  is  a  positive  relationship  between  job 
performance  and  job  knowledge,  training,  and  experience. 
Thus,  if  we  are  aiming  to  increase  the  performance  of  indi- 
viduals in  a  group  situation  we  should  select  bright  people 
who  have  relevant  aptitudes  and  knowledge  of  the  job,  and  who 
are  trained  and  possess  experience.  (9^:63) 

In  view  of  the  assumptions  stated  earlier  concerning  the  quality 
of  a  community  junior  college  faculty,  it  can  be  assumed  that  faculty 
groups  would  possess  the  requisite  skills  to  participate  in  decisions 
on  policy  matters  in  many  areas  of  their  institutions'  operations.  In 
establishing  groups  for  consideration  of  more  specialized  subjects, 
however,  it  would  become  important  to  take  account  of  the  principle 
stated  above. 

Furthermore,  group  research  has  shown  that  various  types  of 
problems  lend  themselves  variously  to  the  group  problem-solving  process. 
A  great  many  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  this  area.    For  example, 
at  Ohio  State  University  Tim,mons  compared  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
groups  and  individuals  in  proposing  solutions  to  the  problem  of  a 
better  parole  system  for  the  state  of  Ohio.     He  found  that  ".  .  .  group 
discussion  produced  results  judged  by  experts  to  be  better  than  those 
suggested  by  individuals,  and  that  this  could  not  be  explained  in  terms 
of  the  pooling  of  the  suggestions  of  the  members  of  the  group"  (125:113). 
In  another  experiment,  Taylor  and  Faust  used  the  parlor  game  of  "Twenty 
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Questions"  to  compare  group  and  individual  problem  solving.  The 
following  were  among  their  findings: 

Group  performances  were  superior  to  individual  perfor- 
mance in  terms  of  number  of  questions,  number  of  failures, 
and  elapsed  time  per  problem;  but  the  performance  of  groups 
of  four  was  not  superior  to  that  of  groups  of  two,  except  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  failures  to  reach  solution.     In  terms 
of  man-minutes  required  for  solution,  the  performance  of 
individuals  was  superior  to  that  of  groups;  the  performance 
of  groups  of  two  was  superior  to  that  of  groups  of  four. 
(65:219) 

After  reviewing  and  summarizing  ten  such  studies,  Sprott  concluded 
that  individuals  may  be  more  efficient  than  groups  in  solving  problems 
requiring  extensive  coordinated  planning,  but  that  groups  may  be  more 
efficient  in  situations  involving  a  division  of  labor,  where  a  number 
of  new  ideas  are  desired,  or  where  criticisms  of  many  who  are  not 
especially  creative  themselves  would  be  helpful  (I25:llif).  Olmstead 
states  that  at  least  in  ".  .  .  cool,  Impersonal  laboratory  problems 
wherein  the  checking  of  logical  error  Is  important,  groups  do  better 
than  individuals"  (109:86).    Collins  and  Guetzkow  emphasize  that  if  a 
problem  requires  a  wide  range  of  backgrounds  In  order  to  discover  all 
alternative  solutions,  a  group  ".  .  .  might  do  a  better  job  than  its 
most  capable  member"  (32:17).    Based  on  empirical  evidence,  the  same 
authors  offer  a  series  of  propositions  stating  that  groups  will 
probably  be  more  effective  in  tasks  Involving  creation  of  ideas  or 
recall  of  information,  tasks  emphasizing  gain  from  a  duplication  of 
effort  or  thn  division  of  labor,  and  stating  that  "When  men  of  approxi- 
mately equal  ability  gather  together  to  solve  a  problem,  the  majority 
opinion  has  the  greatest  probability  of  success"  (7:20-21,  41). 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude  tfiat  most  problems  connected  with  policy 
formulation  In  a  community  junior  college  would  fall  within  the  areas 
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outlined  in  these  propositions  and  therefore  would  be  capable  of 
successful  solution  by  group  procedures.    There  is  a  further  proba- 
bility that  most  of  the  decisions  msde  should  be  as  good  es  or  better 
than  those  made  by  an  administrator  acting  unilaterally,  assuming  that 
the  problems  are  within  the  skill  areas  of  the  groups. 

Thirdly  (returning  to  the  major  topics  of  this  section),  French 
has  demonstrated  that  the  attitude  and  involvement  level  of  the  group 
In  the  decision-making  process  are  crucial  for  successful  results 
(32:50).    This  finding  supports  two  propositions  offered  by  Bridges 
based  on  studies  carried  on  by  Barnard,  Chase,  and  himself: 

1.  As  the  principal  involves  teachers  in  making  decisions 
located  in  their  zone  of  indifference,  participation  will  be 
less  effective. 

2.  As  the  principal  involves  teachers  in  making  decisions 
clearly  located  outside  their  zone  of  indifference,  partici- 
pation will  be  more  effective.  (22:^1) 

These  propositions  v^ould  seem  to  be  equally  applicable  to  tiie 
community  junior  college  administrator  as  well  as  the  secondary 
principal.    Bridges  goes  on  to  state  that  decisions  which  are  directly 
relevant  to  the  faculty  and  which  are  within  their  range  of  experience 
and  expertise  will  be  most  clearly  outside  of  thoir  zone  of  indifference 
and  thus  will  call  forth  their  most  intense  interest  in  participation 
(22:52).    Unilateral  administrative  decisions  in  such  cases  are  most 
apt  to  meet  with  resistance.    On  the  other  hand,  some  decisions  may  lie 
clearly  within  the  faculty's  zone  of  indifference,  but  the  administrator 
may  wish  to  involve  the  faculty  to  insure  tlieir  acceptance  of  the 
decision  or  because  he  wishes  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  ideas  in 
order  to  reach  a  higher  quality  decision.    Bridges  points  out  that 
invasions  of  the  zone  of  indifference  may  be  occasionally  successful, 
but  that  overextensions  of  such  tactics  may  result  in  faculty  or  group 
alienation  from  the  decision-making  process  (22:53). 


Size  of  the  Decision-Making  Group 
Once  it  has  been  determined  that  group  processes  are  to  be  used  in 
decision  making  in  an  organization,  one  of  the  next  questions  will 
Involve  the  size  and  composition  of  the  groups  to  be  utilized. 
Considerable  research  has  been  carried  on  in  attempts  to  determine  the 
various  effects  size  has  on  group  process. 

Mills  found  that  three-man  groups  tend  to  divide  into  two  members 
Who  interacted  a  great  deal  and  one  who  contributed  less,  the 
disturbing  presence  of  the  third  person  tending  to  consolidate  the  pair 
In  opposition  to  him  (23:779).    Gibb  found  that  the  productivity  of  a 
group  varied  inversely  with  size  and  that  the  larger  the  group  the  more 
inhibited  the  members  (125:116).    Carter  determined  that  groups  of  four 
were  freer  in  expression  of  opinion  than  groups  of  eight  (125:116). 
Research  efforts  by  Deutsch  and  South  both  found  that  when  matters  of 
opinion  were  at  stake  a  small  number  will  reach  some  kind  of  agreement 
sooner  than  a  large  group,  but  that  when  there  is  a  problem  with  a 
factual  solution  the  larger  group  would  do  better  (125:115). 

Bales  and  Borgatta  studied  the  size  of  a  group  as  a  factor  in  the 
Bales  Interaction  Profile  and  found  that  even-numbered  groups  were 
usuv^lly  high  in  disagreement  and  antagonism,  and  low  in  asking  for 
suggestions;  furthermore,  these  even-numbered  groups  may  split  evenly, 
and,  since  the  group  members  have  allies  and  hope  of  gaining  a  majority, 
the  group  may  persist  in  deadlock.    Odd-numbered  groups  tend  to  split 
into  majority  and  minority  subgroups  and  to  reach  a  decision  sooner 
(28:10it).    Berelson  and  Steiner,  in  reviewing  this  and  other  similar 
research,  conclude  that  "The  personally  most  satisfying  size  seems  to 
bs  five       ease  of  movement  within;  2:3  division  provides  support  for 


the  minority  members;  large  enough  for  st imu iat ion,  small  enough  for 
participation  and  personal  recognition"  (17:360). 

While  a  group  of  five  may  indeed  be  the  "personally  most 
satisfying,"  there  are  other  factors  which  must  be  considered.  Collins 
and  Guetzkow  point  out  that  the  nature  of  the  task  must  also  be  taken 
into  account: 

When  the  solution  must  bs  closely  coordinated  and  a  few 
proposals  must  be  carefully  integrated  into  a  single  answer, 
the  decision-making  group  should  be  small  in  size,  perhaps  of 
four  or  five  persons.  ...    The  small  size  minimizes  the 
problems  of  interpersonal  organization  and  tlie  lost  man-hours 
of  duplicated  effort.  (32:32) 

But  the  same  authors  conclude  that  when  quantitative  judgments  or  a 

large  variety  of  information  must  be  brought  to  bear  or  where  unusual 

alternatives  are  needed,  then  it  might  be  wise  to  Increase  the  size  of 

the  group  to  take  full  advantage  of  heterogeneity  (32:23). 

Sprott  makes  somewhat  the  same  point  in  endearing  fashion: 

We  have  already  indicated  that  where  matters  of  fact  are 
Involved  the  more  potential  contributors  and  critics  the 
better,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  group  may  act  like  an  ox 
sitting  on  the  wrong  tongues.    The  bore,  alas,   Is  seldom  un- 
nerved; that,  Indeed,  Is  why  he  is  a  bore.  (125:117) 

Sprott  also  points  out  that  even  when  a  small  group  might  be  more 
desirable,  the  force  of  circumstances  sometimes  causes  an  administrator 
to  form  a  larger  group  because  ".  .  .  all  'Interests'  have  to  be 
represented  and  because  people  like  to  feel   'in  on'  decision  making, 
even  If  they  c'o  not  participate  vocally"  (125:117). 

Sachs  suggests  that  the  purpose  of  the  group,  whether  It  be  a 
discussion  group  or  a  dec  i  r. ion-making  group,  would  be  a  major 
determinant  In  the  size  of  the  group: 

Hare  suggests  that  healthy  interaction  and  discussion 
can  take  place  in  groups  containing  as  many  as  fifteen 
members.  ...    We  wovJd  ventur^i  a  guess  that  the  group 
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organ i7.ecl  for  cli scuss io.i  purposes  could  even  go  to 
twenty.  .  .  .    However,  Hore's  collected  research  suggests 
that  decision-making  committees  need  to  be  much  smaller, 
probably  no  less  than  five  or  more  than  seven  or  nine. 
(122:40) 

Aside  from  the  considerations  discussed  above,  there  is  another 

important  area  of  group  process  that  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  size 

of  the  group,  and  that  is  the  area  of  interpersonal  communication. 

Lifton  discusses  this  point  as  follows: 

Since  the  security  of  the  group  depends  upon  being  able 
to  comrr.unicate  and  to  receive  a  sense  of  acceptance,  a  point 
is  reached  where  it  becomes  physically  impossible  to  be  aware 
of  all  people  present.    Because  visual  cues  are  part  of 
communication,  too,  the  increasing  size  of  the  circle  needed 
to  accommodate  more  people  creates  a  distance  where  words 
need  to  be  shouted,  and  where  too  many  people  lose  the  chance 
to  express  their  ideas  since  the  time  available  for  the  total 
group  is  limited.    AuLhors  differ  on  when  this  magical  point 
is  reached.    The  popular  upper  limits  are  between  8  and  15. 
.  .   .    Certainly  the  larger  the  group  the  more  difficult  it 
is  to  achieve  the  level  of  group  security  needed.  .  .  . 
(86:110) 

Berelson  and  Steiner  summarize  the  research  on  the  effect  of  size 
on  group  process  as  follows: 

The  larger  the  informal  group,  from  two  or  three  up  to 
fifteen  or  twenty,  then  the  greater  the  demands  on  the  leader 
end  the  more  he  is  differentiated  from  the  membership  at 
large;  trie  greater  the  group's  tolerance  of  direction  by  the 
leader  and  thu  more  centralized  the  proceedings;  the  more 
active  members  dominate  thri  interaction  within  the  group;  the 
more  the  ordinary  members  inhibit  their  participation  and 
hence  the  lebs  exploratory  and  adventurous  the  group's 
discussion;  the  less  intimate  the  group  atmosphere,  the  more 
anonymous  the  actions,  and  generally  the  less  satisfied  the 
members  as  a  whole;  the  longer  it  takes  to  get  to  non- 
verifiable  (judgmental)  decisions;  the  more'acceptable  the 
unresolved  differences;  the  more  the  subgroups  formed  within 
the  membership;  and  the  more  formalized  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  the  group.   .  .  .     For  most  of  these  tendencies, 
the  watershed  seems  to  be  around  size  5  -  7,    That  is  about 
the  number  of  people,  apparently,  that  can  be  ta!;en  into 
account  at  one  time,  as  individuals.   .   .   .  (17:358) 
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Group  Cohesiveness 

Another  aspect  of  group  process  that  has  important  implications 
for  the  effectiveness  of  group  decision  making  is  that  of  group 
cohesi veness,  which  refers  to  the  amount  of  positive  expressive 
relationships  existing  among  the  members  of  the  group.    The  questions 
to  be  considered  include  the  factors  that  lead  to  group  cohesi veness, 
the  effect  cohesiveness  has  on  the  members  of  the  group,  and  the 
ultimate  effect  this  cohesiveness  may  have  on  the  decision-making 
structure  and  process. 

The  first  of  these  questions,  that  of  the  factors  leading  to  high 
group  cohesiveness,  can  apparently  be  attacked  from  either  of  two 
directions.    Etzioni  implies  such  an  approach  when,  with  references  to 
various  pieces  of  research  by  Lazarsfeld  and  Asch,  he  writes,  "The  more 
nearly  homogeneous  a  group,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  develop  peer 
cohesion;  and  the  more  peer-cohesive  the  group,  the  more  likely  it  is 
to  become  homogeneoui;"  (^i8:l89).    However,  since  these  factors  appear 
to  be  mutually  dependent,  they  must  be  considered  jointly. 

One  of  the  most  often  quoted  propositions  in  this  area  is  that  of 

Homans  stating.  "If  the  frequency  of  interaction  between  two  or  more 

persons  increases,  the  degree  of  their  liking  for  one  another  will 

lncr.3ase,  and  vice  versa"  (71;  112).    Based  on  the  Hawthorne  studies,  he 

also  stated  these  further  hypotheses: 

Persons  who  feel  sentiments  of  liking  for  one  another 
will  express  those  sentiments  in  activities  over  and  above 
the  activities  of  the  external  system,  and  these  activities 
may  further  strengthen  the  sentiments  of  liking.  ...  |n 
the  same  way  persons  who  dislike  one  another  will  express 
their  disHking  in  activity,  and  the  activity  will  increase 
the  disi  iking.  ...    All  senl.iment  seeks  expression  in 
action,  and  if  the  action  is  rewarding  it  will  be  repeated. 
(7i:liO) 
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Other  studies  uphold  this  same  general  point.    Festinger,  Schacter. 
and  Back  studied  this  problem  among  others  in  their  research  conducted 
in  the  H.l.T.  housing  projects  Westgate  and  V/estgate  V/est  (28:2^1-259). 
They  found  that  the  physical  factors  arising  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  apartments  in  the  housing  projects  were  major  determinants  of  what 
friendships  developed  within  this  community  of  people  who  were 
relatively  homogeneous  with  respect  to  many  factors  which  determine  the 
development  of  friendship.     In  other  words,  frequency  of  interaction 
determined  the  degree  of  lii<ing  among  these  people,  all  of  whom  were 
potentially  friendly. 

Berelson  and  Steiner  conclude,  "The  more  people  associate  with  one 
another  under  conditions  of  equality,  the  more  they  come  to  share 
values  and  norms  end  the  more  they  come  to  like  each  other"  (17:327). 

In  addition  to  mere  interaction,  however,  other  studies  indicate 
that  the  more  people  have  in  common,  the  more  apt  they  are  to  'ike  one 
another.    Homans  summarized  several  research  studies  in  pointing  out 
that  individuals'  choices  on  the  basis  of  social  approval  go  to  those  a 
person  finds  rewarding  and  who  are  similar  in  activity,  prestige,  and 
membership  (72:180).    Collins  and  Guetzkow  report  a  similar  finding  in 
that  "Communication  will  be  directed  toward  (a)  persons  in  close 
physical  proximity,  (b)  persons  in  the  same  work  group,  and  (c)  the 
same  socioeconomic  status"  (32:178).    They  furtlier  refer  to  the  work  of 
Kurt  Back  as  demonstrating  that  cohesiveness  in  a  group  can  be  created 
in  several  different  ways  including  interpersonal  attractions,  task 
importance,  and  the  prestige  of  the  group  (32:131). 

Prator,  from  his  general  experience  as  a  college  administrator, 
writes  that  such  empirical  findings  as  those  mentioned  above  are 
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reflected  on  a  college  faculty  on  the  following  basis: 

The  teaching  faculty  member  feels  closest  to  colleagues 
in  his  ov/n  discipline.    The  hierarchical  relationship  of  his 
loyalties  will  be  first  to  his  discipline,  then  to  his 
division  (if  the  division  embraces  two  or  more  departments), 
and  after  that  to  the  college  as  a  whole.  (116:68) 

This  observation  bears  out  the  research  findings  that  frequent  inter- 
action and  common  interests  and  activities  increase  cohesi veness. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  question  of  the  effects  of 
cohesi veness  on  the  individual  group  member  and  how  these  effects  are 
transmitted.    Lifton  observes, 

One  of  the  first  things  that  any  group  seeks  to  discover 
is  the  dividing  line  between  what  is  acceptable  and  what  is 
not.    There  are  two  kinds  of  limits.    Those  imposed  by 
society  and  those  internal  ones  we  impose  on  ourselves. 
(86: 15) 

In  other  words,  then,  before  the  group  truly  functions  as  a  group  the 
group's  norms  must  be  established.    Homans  defines  e  norm  as  ".  .  .  an 
Idea  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  a  group,  an  idea  tiiat  can  be  put  in 
the  form  of  a  statement  specifying  what  tlie  members  or  other  men  should 
do,  ought  to  do,  are  expected  to  do,  under  given  circumstances"  (71:123) 
The  existence  of  such  norms  has  been  documented  in  many  studies 
Including  the  Hawthorne  studies  (71:^9),  Whyte's  studies  of  street 
corner  gangs  (71:156),  and  Thrasher's  studies  of  boys'  gangs  in 
Chicago  (65:38) . 

It  is  much  easier  to  prove  that  group  norms  exist  than  it  is  to 
document  the  method  by  which  they  are  established.     It  is  well 
documented  that  while  individuals  bring  certain  values  with  them  to  a 
group,  nevertheless  their  behavior  is  greatly  influenced  in  a  group  by 
the  presence  of  others  (125:186).    Homans  hypothesizes  that  an 
Individual  is  inclined  to  repeat  behavior  which  is  rewarded  by  others 
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(72:53).    Perhaps  tfiis  is  the  key  to  the  problem  of  the  establishment 
of  norms;  as  the  group  members  observe  the  rewards  and  punishments 
accorded  various  types  of  behavior  in  the  group  eventually  it  is 
tacitly  agreed  that  certain  activities  should  either  be  rewarded  or 
puni  shed. 

However  it  happens,  once  the  norms  are  established  they  can  become 
very  powerful.    With  reference  to  the  work  of  Asch,  Sheriff,  and  Homans, 
Verba  writes. 

That  individuals  tend  to  conform  to  the  norms  of  the 
group  is  one  of  the  best  documented  generalizations  in  the 
small  group  literature.    This  conformity  has  been  found  in 
both  on-going  and  experimental  groups.  (1^3:22) 

The  pressure  to  conform  takes  many  forms  and  can  affect  both 
behavior  and  judgment.    As  Sprott  points  out,  the  pressure  to  conform 
can  range  from  withholding  esteem  to  physical  pun  i  shinent ,  from 
ostracism  to  exclusion  from  the  group  (125:1^6).    The  same  writer  goes 
on  to  state,  "The  more  insistent  and  urgent  the  task  is  felt  to  bo.,  the 
more  efforts  will  be  made  first  to  convert  the  nonconformist,  then  to 
cold-shoulder  him"  (125:1^8). 

According  to  Verba,  conformity  is  brought  about  on  the  part  of  the 
group  members  through  the  operation  of  three  main  mechanisms: 

1.  the  individual  needs  that  the  group  fulfills  (both 
affective  needs  and  opinion  evaluation),  coupled  with 

2.  the  internal  pressures  within  the  individual  to  be 
accepted  by  the  group,  and 

3.  the  external  pressures  and  sanctions  that  the  group 
places  on  the  nonconforming  member.  (1^3:26) 

What  effect  on  its  ability  to  make  effective  decisions  will  this 
pressure  toward  conformity  have  in  highly  cohesive  groups?  There  are 
several  tentative  answers  that  can  be  offered.  First  of  all,  where  a 
definite  difference  of  opinion  exists  within  such  a  group,  its 


cohesiveness  may  affect  the  decision-making  process  itself.  Verba 
writes. 

Insofar  as  group  membership  is  important  to  the  members, 
there  will  be  pressure  for  consensus  in  order  to  avoid 
conflicts  within  the  group,  conflicts  that  would  be 
disturbing  both  to  the  group  and  to  the  individual  member. 
Furthermore,  the  decisional  process  will  tend  to  be  such  as 
to  prevent  overt  conflicts  from  coming  to  the  surface. 
(143:27) 

This  pressure  for  consensus  miglit  have  the  effect  of  delaying 
action  and  alsc  to  compromise  decisions.     It  is  not  possible  to 
generalize  on  the  effect  these  possibilities  might  have  on  the  quality 
of  the  decisions  reached.    Asch  has  demonstrated,  however,  that  group 
pressures  can  cause  a  member  to  depart  from  his  better  judgment 
(28:189-200).     In  this  respect  highly  cohesive  groups  might  be  inclined 
to  overlook  good  solutions  when  they  are  minority  views,  especially  if 
a  minority  of  one  should  exist.    A  similar  point  is  made  by  Homans  in 
reviewing  research  conducted  by  Seashore  which  revealed  that  in 
industry,  "The  more  cohesive  a  section  was,  the  more  likely  it  was  to 
show  little  variability  in  the  productivity  of  its  members"  (72:126). 
It  must  also  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  cohesiveness  might  have  the 
effect  of  providing  sufficient  security  in  the  group  to  encourage  the 
expression  of  ideas. 

A  more  general  finding  is  that  pointed  out  by  Berelson  and  Steiner 
in  that  coliesive  groups  tend  to  maximize  their  shared  values  or  norms, 
whatever  they  may  be  (17:328).     Returning  to  research  by  Komans  and 
Seashore,  Homans  states,  "High-cohesive  groups  wert^  those  whose  members 
tended  to  cleave  to  an  output  norm,  but  the  absolute  level  at  whicli 
they  set  the  norm  could  be  anywhere:    high,  middle,  or  low"  (72:1?.7). 
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A  study  of  the  research  in  this  area  leads  Etzioni  to  assert 

.  .  .  that  cohesion  is  not  a  factor  v/hich  determines  the 
direction  of  involvement  of  lower  participants  in  the 
organization  --  that  is,   it  does  not  determine  whether  that 
involvement  is  positive  or  negative.  .   .  .    The  second 
assertion  ...  is  that  cohesion  reduces  the  variation  in 
..     group  members'  behavior.    Applied  to  the  study  of  involvement 
in  the  organization,  this  thesis  suggests  that  the  more 
cohesive  a  group  of  participants,  the  less  the  variation  in 
the  direction  of  their  involvement.    For  example,  if  workers 
are  highly  alienated,  and  express  this  alienation  by 
restricting  output,  the  more  cohesive  the  group,  the  more 
likely  members  will  be  to  adhere  to  the  restricting  norm. 
(^8:175) 

EtzionI  proceeds  to  observe  that  "Cohesion  is  like  a  pipe  through  which 
any  kind  of  normative  content  may  flow.    The  higher  the  peer  cohesion, 
the  better  the  flow,  but  the  substance  communicated  is  not  determined 
thereby"  (^8:179).    Finally,  he  concludes,  "One  might  agree  that  the 
degree  of  cohesion  does  not  affect  the  direction  of  actors'  involvement, 
but  suggest  that  it  intensifies  whatever  feelings,  attitudes,  or 
inclinations  they  have"  (^8:lS^i)-     In  light  of  the  evidence  surveyed, 
this  conclusion  appears  to  be  justified. 


Group  Leader shj^jD 

The  structure  of  a  decision-making  group  can  be  ctpproached  either 
from  tlie  standpoint  of  leadership  or  of  tlje  constitutional  arrangements 
of  the  group  which  determine  the  number  of  group  members  required  to  be 
in  agreement  to  reach  a  decision  and  which  also  determine  the  influence 
each  individual  theoretically  has  over  the  group  decision.  Actually 
these  two  approaches  are  different  ways  of  examining  the  same  concepts, 
but  each  approach  her.  its  own  emphases  and  both  will  be  follovved  in 
this  section.    The  lesdership  approach  will  be  exemplified  by  the  V/hite 
and  Lippitt  lewn  Studies  (28:527-553)  ?nd  the  constitutional  approach 
by  the  work  of  Brida.35  (22). 


In  their  study  White  and  Lippitt  set  up  experiences  for  three 
experimental  groups  of  boys  in  climates  they  labeled  authoritarian, 
democratic,  and  laissez-faire.    The  authoritarian  climate  was 
characterized  by  having  the  leader  determine  all  policy,  dictate  work 
companions,  and  be  personal  in  all  praise  and  criticism  while 
remaining  apart  from  the  group.    Democratic  climate  was  defined  as 
having  all  policies  a  matter  of  group  discussion  and  decision  aided  and 
encouraged  by  the  leader  who  allowed  group  members  to  discuss  and 
choose  alternative  courses  of  action,  permitted  individuals  to  choose 
their  tasks  and  work  partners,  and  who  became  a  group  member  and 
remained  fact-minded  rather  than  persona!  in  his  praise  and  criticism. 
Laissez-faire  climate  differed  from  both  of  the  above  in  that  here  the 
group  was  given  maximum  freedom  with  minimum  leader  participation;  the 
leader  took  no  part  in  activities  unless  asked  for  technical  advice, 
and  tlie  leader  made  no  comments  on  the  group  activities  unless  asked  to 
do  so.  ' 

V/hite  and  Lippitt  reached  the  following  conclusions,  among  others, 
es  a  result  of  their  studies  with  the  groups  in  all  three  types  of 
cl imates: 

1.  Laissez-faire  groups  produced  less  work  and  work  of  a  poorer 
quality  than  democratic  groups;  there  was  more  play  in  the  laissez- 
faire  groups,  and  the  members  were  less  satisfied  with  this  leadership; 

2.  A  grscter  quantity  of  work  was  completed  in  autocratic  groups 
thai)  in  democratic  groups,  but  the  latter  displayed  greater  motivation 
and  original i  ty; 

3.  Autocratic  groups  showed  more  hostility,  aggression,  and 
discontent  than  the  other  groups;  instead  of  aggression,  the  response 
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was  sometimes  one  of  apathy  and  withdrawal  in  autocratic  groups;  and 

k.    Nineteen  of  the  twenty  subjects  preferred  the  democratic 
leadership. 

Bridges,  on  the  other  hand,  discusses  the  constitutional  arrange- 
ments of  decision-making  groups  in  terms  of  the  participant-determining, 
the  parliamentarian,  and  the  democratic-centralist  arrangements.  These 
are  roughly  equivalent  to  the  laissez-faire,  democratic,  and  eL-tocratic 
styles  of  leadership  respectively  as  discussed  above.     In  Bridges' 
classification  the  participant-determining  groups  require  consensus 
for  decision,  the  parliamentary  groups  require  a  majority  agreement, 
and  the  democratic-centralist  group  is  bound  by  a  decision  whenever  one 
is  reached  by  the  leader  although  he  may  invite  group  discussion  before 
he  makes  the  final  decision.    Bridges  recommends  that  the  first  mode  be 
used  for  decisions  which  fall  clearly  outside  the  faculty's  zon?.  of 
Indifference  and  for  which  consensus  is  necessary;  that  the  second  mode 
be  utilized  for  decisions  also  outside  the  zone  of  indifference  but 
which  affect  various  individuals  differently  and  for  which  consensus  is 
highly  unlikely;  and  that  the  third  mode,  the  one  most  commonly  used  in 
all  types  of  organizations  today,  be  utilized  in  order  to  lower 
resistance  to  a  decision  or  to  improve  the  quality  of  a  decision  th^ 
leader  either  must  or  wishes  to  make  (22:56-57). 

Bridges  proceeds  to  discuss  the  role  of  the  administrator  as 
leader  in  each  of  these  settings  after  pointing  out  that  a  study  made 
by  Doyle  and  himself  showed  that  groups  where  the  administrator  was  not 
present  ".  .   .  were  significantly  more  productive  and  efficient  ;.nd 
showed  a  significantly  greater  amount  of  risk-taking  behavior  than 
those  groups  in  which  the  principal  was  a  group  member"  (22:57).  He 
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further  reports  on  a  study  by  Argyris  which  also  Indicated  that  group 

members  display  less  venturesome  behavior  when  the  administrator  is  a 

member  of  the  group  (22:59). 

Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  of  the  various  types  of 

groups  and  climates,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  burgeoning  amount  of 

research  that  has  been  devoted  to  general  aspects  of  leadership  in 

small  groups.    Certain  of  these  aspects  appear  to  be  relevant  for  the 

planned  structuring  of  decision-making  groups.    One  of  these  aspects  is 

the  differentiation  of  leadership  roles  in  a  group.    Various  scholars 

in  this  area  have  identified  differing  factors  which  may  contribute  to 

the  leadership  process.    McGrath  and  Altmsn  summarize  much  of  this 

research  as  follows: 

Effective  leadership  behavior  seems  to  be  a  function,  of 
a  number  of  cliaracter i st ics  and  conditions: 

1.  individual  prirsonal  i ty  characteristics  such  as 
extrovert  ism,  assert i veness,  and  social  maturity,  but  not  a 
host  of  other,  seemingly  similar  characteristics 

2.  Education,  but  not  age  or  other  biographical 
characteristics  ~' 

3.  Intelligence,  general  ability,  and  tasl<  ability 
^.  High  group  status 

5.  Training  in  leader  techniques.  (9'4:62) 
Verba  identifies  other  factors  as  contributing  to  leadership 
potential  such  as  a  central  position  in  the  conrununicat  ions  network,  . 
high  status  brought  to  the  group  from  outside,  personality  traits  that 
may  be  important  depending  on  the  task  or  tlie  situation,  and  a  personal 
motivation  to  lead  coupled  with  the  expectation  of  success  in  leeding 
(I'+3: 128-131) . 

Homans  writes,  "The  most  important  single  factor  in  making  a  man  a 
leader  is  the  factor  that  also  eariis  him  esteem:     the  ability  to  provide 
rare  and  valued  rev;ards  for  his  foi  lowers"  (72:287),    He  follows  this 
statement  with  s  proposition  "...  that  the  higher  is  a  man's  esteem, 


the  higher  is  his  authority,  when  that  authority  is  earned  rather  than 
acquired  by  appointment  or  inheritance"  (72:288). 

It  Is  evident  from  these  various  analyses  that  the  requirements 
for  lea^dership  may  vary  from  group  to  group  and  from  situation  to 
situation.    Verba  asserts  that  the  leader  in  one  situation  tends  to  be 
a  leader  in  another,  although  this  is  highly  variable  (143:126).     It  is 
also  apparent  that  more  than  one  group  member  may  possess  one  or  more 
of  the  attributes  of  leadership  relevant  to  that  group  and  situation 
with  the  result  that  leadership  In  the  group  may  be  diffused. 

According  to  Verba's  analysis  of  small  group  research,  a  rather 
stable  leadership  structure  eventually  develops  in  all  groups  (I'f3:ll8). 
However,  the  group  task  accomplishment  is  likely  to  suffer  while 
".  .  .  a  stable  leadership  structure  able  to  survive  some  negative 
affective  relations  is  developed  .  .  (1^3:158). 

There  are  several  factors  that  might  contribute  to  difficulty  in 
the  formation  of  this  stable^  leadership  structure.    Slater  identifies 
one  of  the  key  factors  in  reporting  on  his  study  of  role  differentia- 
tion In  small  groups  as  follows:    "We  have  found  that  the  most 
fundamental  type  of  role  differentiation  in  small  experimental  groups 
Is  the  divorcing  of  task  functions  from  social -emotional  functions" 
(65:511).    Slater  continues  to  point  out  that  the  best  leader  would 
fulfill  both  functions  but  that  it  would  be  rare  to  find  individuals 
capable  of  both  functions  and  further  that  the  two  functions  have 
different  orientations  (65:512). 

Olmstead  quotes  Moreiia  as  having  identified  the  same  phenomenon 

in  attacking  the  problem  th.-oug!i  group  soclometric  analysis: 

The  Insight  of  perhaps  thp.  broadest  significance  from 
the  viewpoint  of  this  Study  Is  the  discovery  that  within  the 
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average  small  (and  even  primary)  group  it  is  possible  to 
distinguish  a  "psychegroup"  and  a  "soc i ogroup."  .  .  . 
Operationally  speaking,  the  psychegroup  is  defined  in  terms 
of  the  choices  made  by  group  members  ...  of  those  with  whom 
they  would  like  to  relax;  the  sociogroup  is  defined  by 
choices  of  those  with  whom  they  would  like  to  work.  .   .  . 
All  this,  of  course,  follows  from  the  fact  that  people 
discriminate  among  others  not  only  in  terms  of  whether  they 
are  attracted  or  repelled  by  them  but  in  terms  of  what  they 
like  or  dislike  about  them.  (109:97) 

In  their  research  Benne  and  Sheats  identified  three  functional 
roles  in  small  discussion  groups:    one  involving  task  achievement,  a 
second  role  referred  to  as  a  "group-maintenance"  role  emphasizing  the 
support  of  positive  affective  relationships  in  the  group,  and  a  third 
category  of  individual  roles  centering  on  individual  motives  and  needs 

Bales  has  done  a  great  deal  of  v^ork  in  this  area,  and  his  results 
are  widely  quoted  (28:624,  32:222,  65,  109:131,  12.5:155,  143:161).  To 
summarize  some  of  his  analysis  in  working  with  small,  informal,  leader- 
less  discussion  groups.  Bales  i-dentified  two  major  roles  that  develop 
In  such  groups,  and  he  refers  to  these  as  the  "task  specialist"  and  the 
"social -emotional  specialist."    He  points  out  that  in  groups  which  have 
worked  out  a  satisfactory  structure  of  leadership  there  is  usually  a 
strong  alliance  between  these  two  roles  and  that  they  are  performed  by 
different  individuals.    His  research  showed  that  the  task  specialist 
was  usually  liked  by  the  group  at  first,  but,  as  the  group  progressed, 
this  leader's  liking  decreased,  probably  due  to  negative  reactions  to 
his  direction  and  to  the  fact  that  rewards  from  the  task  environment 
are  rather  delayed  and  undifferentiated.    On  the  other  hsnd,  the  social- 
emotional  specialist  became  more  liked  because  he  supplied  immediate 
interpersonal  rewards.    As  Sprott  points  out,  tiiis  is  nothing  aiore  than 
the  results  of        .  .  an  undercurrent  of  conflict  between  task 
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activities  and  purely  social  intercourse,  between  efficiency  and 
companionship,  between  control  and  the  relaxed  enjoyment  of  egalitarian 
friendship"  (125:155). 

Another  aspect  of  this  conflict  may  occur  in  the  area  of 
conformity  to  the  norms  of  the  group.    Homans  hypothesized,  ".  .  .  the 
higher  the  rank  of  a  person  within  a  group,  tlie  more  nearly  his 
activities  conform  to  the  norms  of  the  group"  and  "To  rank  high  in  his 
group,  a  man  must  live  up  to  all  of  its  norms,  and  the  norms  in 
question  must  be  the  actual  or  sanctioned  norms  of  the  group  and  not 
just  those  to  which  the  group  gives  lip  service"  (71:1^1).    Yet,  as 
Verba  analyzes  the  situation,  the  leader  has  more  external  contacts  and 
often  has  external  task  expectations  placed  on  him  inasmuch  as  the 
Institution  may  expect  him  to  stress  task  areas  while  other  group 
members  may  expect  the  reverse  (1^3:153).    At  times,  the  leader  must  be 
both  innovator  and  conformist,  but,  while  his  position  may  allow  him 
some  latitude  in  nonconformity  to  norms,  too  much  of  this  type  of 
behavior  may  damage  his  position  as  leader;  an  exception  might  occur  if 
the  norms  of  the  group  call  upon  the  leader  to  be  differentiated  in 
certain  ways  or  if  he  can  project  to  others  the  responsibility  for  his 
violation  of  the  group  nonns.    Generally,  the  effect  vi\\]  probably  be 
to  strengthen  the  dichotomy  betv/een  the  task  and  affective  areas  of 
leadership. 

Returning  now  to  the  discussion  of  the  types  of  groups  exemplified 
by  the  studies  by  Lippitt  and  V/'hIte  and  by  Bridges  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  section,  let  us  examine  the  effects  of  the  leadership 
problems  discussed  above  on  er,cn  type  of  group,     let  us  visualize  first 
a  laissez-faire,  participant-determining  committee  group  of  about  seven 
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members  elected  from  the  faculty  of  a  community  junior  college  to 
render  a  decision  on  a  certain  topic;  the  group  has  no  structure  given 
it  for  leadership  or  procedure.    Let  us  further  assume  that  the  topic 
is  clearly  outside  of  the  group's  zone  of  indifference,  within  the 
realm  of  their  experience,  and  involves  considerable  differences  of 
opinion.    Lastly,  let  us  assume  that  the  group  was  elected  in  such  a 
way  that  initial  cliques  were  avoided.    What  is  likely  to  happen  in 
such  a  group? 

Lifton  suggests  that  all  beginning  groups  start  out  by  trying  to 
answer  such  basic  questions  as:    "V/hat  are  the  limits  within  which  we 
are  allowed  to  function?    V/hat  do  we  have  in  common  that  can  serve  as  a 
basis  for  providing  group  cohesion?    What  needs  do  we  have  v/hich  are 
pressing  and  must  be  dealt  with  immediately?"  (86:86).     Lifton  gees  on 
to  state  that  although  all  groups  do  not  proceed  at  exactly  the  same 
speed  and  do  not  express  themselves  in  the  same  way,  nevertheless  there 
are  definable  phases  through  which  most  groups  pass.    After  a  first 
period  in  which  the  questions  listed  above  are  discussed,  there  is 
typically  a  sharp  rise  in  tension  and  hostility  (86:99).  Obviously, 
the  group  must  survive  this  period  if  it  is  to  beco.iie  a  mature, 
successful  group. 

One  of  the  processes  at  work  in  the  group  during  this  period  that 
might  lead  to  some  of  this  tension  is  the  gradual  establishment  of  a 
leadership  structure  in  the  group  and  the  gradual  distinction  between 
the  high  and  low  power  members  of  the  group.    While  ultimately  the 
leadership  factors  discussed  above  may  lead  certain  members  to  emerge 
as  the  group  leaders,  the  structuring  process  may  be  sloiv  and  difficult. 
Establishing  lines  of  communication  is  an  important  part  of  the  process. 
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Berelson  and  Steiner  state: 

The  distribution  of  interaction  within  a  group  is  not 
random  but  is  governed  by  the  following  considerations: 

1  Given  enough  time  and  freedom  of  communication  (e.g., 
a  testing  or  reeling  out  period),  a  small  group  will 
typically  establish  working  lines  of  communication,  which  can 
then  be  more  or  less  formalized  within  the  group.  (17:3^^8) 

Along  these  lines,  Bales'  studies  showed  that  in  groups  of  this 

size  the  participation  of  one  member  usually  becomes  more  and  more 

Important:    "The  most  active  member  addresses  the  group  as  a  whole  more 

than  anyone  else,  and  he  receives  more  interaction  from  all  the  others, 

Including  the  least  active"  (125:13^).    Collins  and  Guetzkow  also 

observe  that  "...  a  few  people  typically  do  most  of  the  talking  in  a 

small  group  discussion"  (32:170).    The  same  authors  also  point  out  that 

In  their  work,  "The  tendency  for  high  power  status  persons  to  initiate 

more  communication  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  reliable  phenomena 

.  .  ."  (32:155).    Likewise,  high  power  persons  are  likely  to  form 

cliques  and  to  interact  with  each  other  more  than  with  other  members  of 

the  group  (32:l60).    The  members  who  talk  the  most  are  likely  to  be 

recognized  as  the  leaders  and  most  productive  members  of  tiia  group,  at 

least  at  first,   if  for  no  other  reason  than  they  command  the  scarce 

resources  of  time  and  attention.    The  members  who  talk  the  most,  however, 

may  not  in  actuality  have  the  most  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 

group. 

Collins  and  Guetzkow  also  identify  certain  other  factors  that  may 
prove  to  be  stumbling  blocks  in  the  informal  structuring  process.  For 
example,  if  the  participants  happen  to  include  persons  with  intense 
self-centered  needs,  the  group's  effectiveness  is  apt  to  be  severely 
handicapped  (32:89).    They  point  out  that  disagreement  on  one  member's 
status  may  also  constitute  a  serious  interpersonal  obstacle: 
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Problems  are  created  when  the  status  which  a  person 
deserves  on  one  dimension  —  educational  level,  for  instance  — 
differs  from  the  status  he  deserves  on  the  basis  of  his 
accanpl i shments  on  another  dimension,  e.g.,  official  rank  in 
the  organization.  ...    A  person  without  clearly  defined 
.  status  presents  an  ambiguous  stimulus;  other  group  members 
;    do  not  know  how  to  behave  towards  hini.   .  .  .    Task  produc- 
tivity can  suffer  while  the  group  is  absorbed  in  an  inter- 
personal status  confl ict.  (32:98) 

The  work  of  Carter  and  his  colleagues  also  demonstrates  other 

areas  of  conflict  in  establishing  leadership  in  the  sorts  of  groups 

under  discussion  (28:511-520).     In  comparing  the  behavior  of  emergent 

leaders  with  appointed  leaders,  these  researchers  found  that  the  former 

.  .  .  had  to  establish  their  positions  of  leadership  by  being 
forceful  and  strongly  supporting  their  own  proposals  in 
competition  with  other  potential   leaders.     It  may  be  that 
Individuals  rated  as  leaders  in  the  emergent  situation  were 
competing  for  high  status  positions.  .  .  .  (28:518) 

As  a  result,  it  was  concluded  that  ".  .  .  the  leaders  who  emerged  in 

the  emergent  situation  were  more  'authoritarian'  than  were  the  leaders 

who  were  appointed"  (28:519). 

Lastly,  Heinicke  and  Bales  /ound  that  "...  groups  with  a  high 
degree  of  consensus  on  leadership  were  more  efficient  then  groups  with 
disagreements  on  leadership.  .  ."  (32:100). 

From  this  discussion,  then,   it  would  appear  that  there  are  several 
dangers  to  be  considered  in  the  use  of  the  laissez-faire,  participant- 
determining  mode  of  decision  making.    First  of  all,  the  group,  to  be 
effective,  has  to  pass  through  what  could  be  a  lengthy  period  of 
testing  and  structuring  before  it  can  achieve  its  assigned  task.  There 
is  no  guarantee  tliat  the  thorny  problems  of  leadership  and  status  will 
find  satisfactory  solutions.    There  also  is  no  guarantee  that  as  some 
individuals  proceed  to  dominate  the  group  and  do  most  of  the  talking 
that  all   ideas  will  be  given  a  worthy  hearing.     in  fact,  either  a 
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highly  authoritarian  or  an  anarchical  group  may  result.     It  may  be  that 
this  type  of  group  is  better  suited  to  therapy,  counseling,  or 
sensitivity  training  than  it  is  to  decision  making.    However,  it  must 
also  be  stated  that  if  such  a  group  were  able  to  solve  all  of  its  inter- 
personal problems  on  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis  and  emerge  as  a 
mature,  secure  group,  it  might  be  a  highly  effective  group;  but,  the 
dangers  and  risks  inherent  in  such  a  procedure  for  short  term  decision 
making  must  not  be  underestimated. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  same  group  formation  assumptions  that  were 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  above  discussion,  let  us  move  now  to  a 
consideration  of  the  democratic,  pari iamenterian  mode  and  the 
autocratic,  democratic-centralist  mode  of  group  structuring.    Since,  by 
definition,  the  administrator  uni lateral  1 y  makes  the  final  decision  in 
the  latter  mode  and  group  participation  is  minimal,  this  mode  will  not 
be  discussed  at  length  except  insofar  as  it  can  be  used  for  comparative 
purposes.    The  major  differences  between  the  laissez-faire  group  and 
the  democratic,  parliamentarian  group  (as  we  will  consider  them)  are 
that  the  latter  group  has  an  externally  chosen  formal  leader,  and  a 
majority  vote  will  determine  the  decision  made.    The  type  of  leadership 
behavior  described  as  democratic  by  White  and  Lippitt  above  will  also 
be  assumed. 

In  discussing  a  democratic,  parliamentarian  group,  there  are 
several  facets  which  should  be  considered,   including  the  results  of  the 
structuring  £££  se,  the  effects  the  behavior  of  the  formal   leader  will 
*^3v^P-a.Lh?..9roup,  and  tlie  probable  effectiveness  of  this  type"  of  group 
process.     in  the  first  place,  many  of  the  time-consuming  initial 
problems  of  the  laissez-faire  group  may  be  avoided.    For  example,  the 
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Initial  power  struggle  and  resulting  tension  and  aggressive  behavior  of 
emerging  leaders  probably  would  not  take  place  to  such  a  large  extent 
in  this  type  of  group.    Carter  described  the  behavior  of  an  appointed 
leader  as  fol lows: 

All  these  results  ware  contrary  to  expectations.     It  was 
assumed  that  the  appointed  situation  would  be  structured  more 
In  an  "authoritarian"  direction  than  the  emergent  situation 
would  be.    The  reverse  seems  to  have  occurred.    The  results 
for  the  appointed  situation  may  be  explained  by  speculating 
that  the  appointed  leader  conceives  his  role  as  one  of 
coordinator  rather  than  as  a  director  or  controller  of  the 
group's  activities.    This  would  apparently  be  the  role 
expected  of  him  by  the  majority  of  group  members.  ...  In 
general,  they  felt  that  as  leaders  they  should  not  interfere 
with  the  group's  activity,  that  the  other  members  of  the 
group  v^ere  as  capable  of  doing  the  tasks  as  they  were,  and 
that  their  main  job  was  merely  "to  keep  things  moving."  It 
can  probably  be  said,  then,  that  the  appointed  leaders 
conceive  their  chief  function  to  be  that  of  moving  their 
groups  toward  agreeing  on  a  solution  to  the  problem  presented 
and  initiating  action  toward  this  solution.  (28:518) 

Leaders  of  groups  who  see  their  role  in  the  way  just  described  can 
perform  another  important  function  in  that  they  are  in  a  position  where 
they  can  encourage  all  members  to  express  themselves  and  thus  take 
advantage  of  the  latent  talent  of  the  group.    Maier  and  Solem  found 
that  groups  were  more  successful  at  problem  solving  when  the  leader 
played  this  role  (125:117).    The  reduction  of  competition  for  leader- 
ship of  the  group  can  also  lead  to  more  cooperation  in  the  group  if  the 
chairman  is  able  to  involve  all  group  members  in  the  group  goals. 
Fouriezes,  Hull,  and  Guetzkow  observed  a  large  number  of  actual 
conferences  and  found  that  the  more  self-centered  acts  that  occurred 
the  less  the  group  accomplished  and  the  less  satisfied  the  participants 
were  (125:119).    Collins  and  Guetzkow  also  report  that  "Chairmen  of 
groups  in  high  substantive  conflict  which  ended  in  consensus  did  three 
times  more  seeking  for  information  of  on  objective  factual  nature  from 


members  of  their  groups  than  did  chairmen  in  groups  which  did  not  end 
In  consensus"  (32:113).     In  addition.  Bridges  points  out  that  chairmen 
can  improve  the  possible  quality  of  the  group  decision  by  making  sure 
that  minority  views  are  airod,  whereas  without  a  leader  to  elicit  their 
views  social  pressures  may  often  prevent  a  minority  from  being  fully 
heard  (22:58). 

Another  aspect  of  the  problems  encountered  in  a  laissez-faire 
group  that  might  be  avoided  in  a  democratic  group  is  that  of  the 
division  between  instrumental  (task)  and  affective  leadership  (1^3:171). 
Verba  bases  such  an  opinion  on  the  results  found  by  Berkowitz  in  his 
observation  of  seventy-two  actual  small  group  conferences  (65:5^3). 
Berkowitz  reported: 

.  .  .  Present  groups  have  an  expectation  maintaining 
that  the  designated  leader,  the  chairman,   is  to  be  the  major 
behavioral  leader  in  the  group.    Group  members  performing 
leadership  functions  are  then  reacted  to  negatively  if  their 
behavior  is  seen  as  challenging  the  position  of  the  chairman 
as  the  group's  major  behavioral  leader.  (65:551) 

Berkowitz  adds  that  this  negative'  reaction  tends  to  lessen  in  accor- 
dance with  tlie  urgency  of  the  problem  (65:555).    Verba  interpreted 
Berkowitz'  findings  as  follows: 

In  on-going  groups  and  organizations,   It  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  JeoJjUmate  leadership  structure  rather  than  the 
development  of  a  dual  leadership  structure  that  constitutes 
the  major  way  in  which  the  conflict  between  affective  and 
instrumental   leadership  Is  resolved.     In  a  study  of  72  on- 
going chaired  committees  in  business  and  government, 
Berkowitz  found  that  when  the  chairman  who  was  expected  to 
control  the  group  did  so,  the  satisfaction  of  the  croup 
members  Increased.  (l'J3:17i) 

Verba  explains  this  phenomenon  as  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
when  the  leader  Is  appointed  (or  elected)  by  a  power  external  to  the 
group,  the  members  are  relieved  of  anxiety  over  loss  of  power  or 
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becoming  subordinate  during  the  informal  structuring  process  (143:172). 
Then,  as  long  as  the  leader  carries  out  his  assigned  functions  in 
accord  with  the  expectations  of  the  group,  tension  is  reduced  and 
overall  satisfaction  is  increased. 

Barber,  however,  reports  slightly  different  findings  in  his 
lengthy  study  involving  actual  on-going  deci sion-rnaking  groups  trans- 
planted to  the  laboratory  (II).    His  study  concerned  the  effectiveness 
of  more  and  less  active  chairmen,  and  he  reports  that  more  active 
chairmen  contribute  more  to  effective  task  performance  by  the  group, 
but  that  the  groups  with  less  active  chairmen  are  somewhat  more  happy 
and  harmonious.    Active  chairman  groups  he  found  to  be  more  marked  by 
conflict  and  dissatisfaction.    He  attributes  this  largely  to  negative 
reactions  to  the  leader's  di recti veness,  citing  the  work  of  Bales  as 
evidence  (ll:99-10G). 

In  groups,  then,  with  chairmen  whose  behavior  fits  more  into  the 
pattern  described  by  White  and  Lippitt  as  autocratic,  the  dual 
Instrumental  and  affective  roles  may  still  appear.    According  to 
Etzioni,  autocratic  leaders  in  such  a  situation  are  likely  to  be 
ineffective  in  the  long  run: 

Leaders  who  impose  tasks  on  the  group  are  more  likely  to 
be  deposed  than  leaders  who  direct  groups  toward  tasks  the 
group  has  chosen.    This  supports  an  assertion  that  instru- 
mental formal   leaders,  who  impose  the  organizational  demands, 
are  more  likely  to  lose  their  leadership  status  (or  not  gain 
it)  than  informal  expressive  leaders,  who  usually  lead  "self- 
chosen"  activities.  (48:122) 

Thus,   it  can  be  seen  that  any  type  of  group  may  become  quite 
autocratic  depending  upon  the  behavior  of  the  leader.     In  fact,  one  of 
the  grave  d^r.gen.  of  the  democratic  process  is  its  degeneration  Into  a 
sort  of  pseudodemocracy  dominated  either  by  an  autocrat  or  a 
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manipulator.    As  Kurt  Lewin  has  written,  "It  is  a  fallacy  to  assume 
that  people,  if  left  alone,  follow  a  democratic  pattern  in  their  group 
life"  (82:13). 

Results  of  Participation  in  Decision  Making 

This  final  section  of  Chapter  IV  will  examine  what  is  known  about 

the  results  of  participation  In  decision  making  in  terms  of  member 

satisfaction  and  performance  and  in  terms  of  the  change  process. 

Much  research  has  been  carried  out  in  attempts  to  determine  the 

relationships  between  democratic  procedures,  job  satisfaction,  and  job 

performance.    Various  terms  have  been  used  to  refer  to  the  sort  of 

decision-making  process  we  have  under  discussion,  but,  as  Verba  points 

out,  there  arc  certain  common  elements: 

Democracy  Is  here  defined  as  a  method  of  decision-making 
In  which  the  maximum  participation  of  the  members  of  the  unit 
is  institutionalized.     Insofar  as  authoritative  decisions  are 
made  that  affect  the  unit,  those  making  the  decisions  are 
responsible  to  the  members  of  the  unit  (or  at  least  to  a 
majority  of  them).    Furthermore,  some  means  by  which  the 
members  of  the  unit  can  challenge  the  decision  both  before 
and  after  it  is  made  Is  also  institutionalized.   .  .   .  The 
terms  democratic  and  autocratic,  participatory  and  non- 
participatory,  group-centered  and  leader-centered,  are  all 
used  in  the  literature  to  refer  to  the  processes  of  decision- 
making we  are  considering  here.  (Uf3:207) 

Not  all  of  the  research  results  dealing  with  such  systems  are  in 
full  accord,  but  there  is  a  similarity  among  many  of  them.    The  results 
of  the  White  and  Lippitt  studies  were  mentioned  above  and  showed 
advantages  for  the  democratic  process  both  in  member  satisfaction  and 
creativity.    Another  study  by  Katz,  MacCoby,  and  Morse  analyzed  the 
relationship  between  mv^thods  of  supervision  and  productive  efficiency 
in  a  clerical  working  situation;  they  found  that  croups  working  under 
relatively  democratic  supervision  v;ere  more  productive  then  those 
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working  under  relatively  authoritarian  supervision  (59:70).  Kimbrough 

found  in  studying  the  characteristics  of  the  effective  school 

administrator  that  use  of  processes  consistent  with  democratic  values 

was  an  important  earmark  of  success  (77:11). 

Hare  conducted  an  experiment  with  13-year-old  boys  in  the  effects 

of  participatory  and  supervisory  leadership  as  used  in  five-member 

discussion  groups.    The  following  were  among  his  findings: 

The  data  indicated  that  participatory  leadership  was 
more  effective  than  supervisory  leadership  as  a  technique  for 
changing  opinion.     In  addition,  the  participatory  leader 
generally  had  more  influence  on  the  group,  a  result  not 
obtained  with  college  Ss.    Although  participatory  Ss  were 
generally  better  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  group 
decision  than  were  the  supervisory  Ss,  the  differences  were 
not  statistical ly  significant.  (65:555-560) 

Barber  cites  a  study  by  Knutson  as  supporting  the  idea  that 
participation  in  a  group  is  positively  related  to  member  satisfaction, 
but  that  this  satisfaction  is  not  necessarily  related  to  achievement 
(11:103).     In  Knutson 's  groups,  the  more  vocal  a  group  was  the  more 
enthusiastic  it  was  about  its  process  and  results.    However,  experts 
rated  the  results  in  reverse  order  to  the  level  of  group  satisfaction. 
On  the  other  hand.  Barber  achieved  results  In  his  work  that  did  not 
support  the  relationship  between  participation  and  satisfaction  (11:104) 
In  both  studies,  participation  was  equated  with  sheer  volume  of  talking, 
and  this  factor  must  be  evaluated  in  considering  the  conclusions 
reached. 

As  demonstrated  above,  empirical  studies  have  not  supported  a 
clear-cut  position  in  these  matters.    After  reviewing  large  numbers  of 
research  results,  hov/evcr,  various  writers  have  come  to  generally 
similar  conclusions.    McGrath  and  Altmsn,  writing  in  their  massive  1966 
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recapitulation  of  small  group  research,  state: 

Individual  autonomy  seems  to  have  a  positive  effect  on 
performance.     In  addition,  feelings  of  participation  in 
decision  making  about  various  aspects  of  the  job  (whether  it 
actually  takes  place  or  not)  and  feedback  in  the  form  of 
reward  and  knowledge  of  performance  enhance  member  perfor- 
mance.   Moreover,   imposing  tlie  requirement  to  make  a  (task-* 
relevant)  decision  upon  individuals  affects  their  performance 
favorably.    Thus,  freedom,  a  sense  of  involvement,  the 
requirement  to  act,  and  feedback  all  enhance  member  perfor- 
mance. {Sk:63) 

Verba  concludes,  "In  the  long  run  .  .  .  work  situations  tend  to 
stabilize  into  high-satisfaction,  high-productivity  groups  or  low- 
satisfaction,  low-productivity  groups"  (143:238).    He  offers  the 
following  reasoning  as  a  basis  for  this  conclusion: 

Relationships  within  the  group  must  be  so  ordered  that 
the  group  can  deal  with  both  its  instrumental  task  and  the  " 
satisfactions  of  the  members  at  the  same  time.    The  auto- 
cratic leadership  system  deals  with  the  instrumental  task  and 
the  satisfactions  of  the  members  separately.  .  .  .  Under 
psrticipctory  decision-making,  tho  sot i sf act i ons  of  the 
individual  members  arc  more  closely  connected  with  the 
instrumental  task.    Members  decide  what  the  task  shall  be  or, 
at  least,  how  one  goes  about  achieving  it.     In  this  way 
members  identify  with  thr.  external  task  and  derive 
satisfactions  directly  from  the-  accompl i shment  of  that  task. 
Greater  productivity  or  greater  rationality  in  approaching 
(143^229)^°'''^^^  rewarding  for  the  group  members. 

Sprott  believes  that  democratic  processes  can  alleviate  several 
problems  and  lead  to  increased  satisfaction;  he  writes. 

It  is  now  quite  clear  that  a  good  deal  of  human  inter- 
action IS  bedeviled  by  unconscious  attitudes  and  they  will 
not  improve  until  these  are  brought  out  into  the  open. 
People  do  not  like  being  ordered  about  and  resent  being,  as* 
tiiey  think,  exploited.  .  .  .     People  want  to  participate,  net 
merely  to  obey  arbitrary  orders.  (125:188) 

Collins  end  Guetzkow  conclude  that  participation  in  decision- 
making groups  can  lead  to  greater  member  -'satisfaction,  but  that  this 
satisfaction  depends  on  several  variables  including  success  on  the 
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group  task,  success  in  solving  interpersonal  problems,  congruence  of 
motivation,  agreement  on  leadership,   interaction  with  friends,  and 
positions  of  high  power  or  central  I ty  (32:209).    They  emphasize  that 
certain  very  practical  variables  are  also  of  importance  to  the 
Individual: 

The  larger  the  percentage  of  agenda  completed  in  a 
meeting,  the  more  the  participants  are  satisfied  with  it. 
Satisfaction  is  also  higher  in  meetings  where  the  agenda 
topics  are  completed  with  dispatch.    The  longer  it  takes  to 
reach  a  decision  on  the  substantive  topic,  the  lower  the 
satisfaction.    Meetings  in  which  the  observers  rated  the 
problem  solving  as  orderly,  efficient,  and  rapidly  paced  also 
showed  higher  member  satisfaction.    Shorter  meetings  leave 
the  participants  more  satisfied  than  long  ones.  (32:198) 

The  effectiveness  of  group  process  in  inducing  change  has  also 

been  the  focus  of  considerable  attention.    While  it  is  perhaps 

legitimate  to  point  out  that  the  evidence  is  not  completely  clear  that 

group  discussion  produces  attitudinal  change  (32:51),  again  there  is 

much  agreement  on  the  subject.     For  example,  Verba  quotes  Herbert 

Simon's  participation  hypothesis  -that 

.  .  .  significant  changes  in  huni3.-,  behavior  can  be  brought 
about  rapidly  only  if  the  persons  who  are  expected  to  change 
participate  in  deciding  what  the  change  shall  be  and  hov  it 
shall  be  made.  (Mf3:206) 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  hypothesis  does  not  say  that  group  process 
always  produces  change  in  attitude;  it  does  say  that  rapid  change  can 
only  be  brought  throi-gh  participation  in  the  decision  by  those  who  are 
to  change. 

One  of  the  oft -cited  studies  in  this  area  was  made  by  Coch  and 
French  in  an  industrial  setting  (28:319-3^^1).     In  this  field 
experiment,  three  groups  were  utilixed  on  the  job.     In  one  of  them,  no 
participation  was  allowed  in  certain  decisions  deeply  involving  the 
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workers;  in  the  second  group,  representative  participation  was  allowed; 
and  in  the  third  group,  full  participation  was  allowed.     In  all  areas 
examined  including  absenteeism,  turnover,  efficiency,  productivity,  and 
satisfaction,  the  latter  two  groups  were  significantly  better,  and  the 
third  group  achieved  the  best  scores  of  the  three. 

Bridges  lists  four  additional  studies  whose  results  also  favored 
employee  participation  in  decision  making  (22:50). 

Lewin  achieved  some  remarkable  successes  in  inducing  changed 
attitudes  and  behaviors  through  group  discussion  during  V/orld  War  1 1 
(125:157).    His  procedures  were  based  on  elements  of  field  theory  and 
Involved  looking  at  the  attitudinal  change  process  as  unfreezing  the 
existing  level  through  discussion  and  freezing  the  new  arrangement  at  a 
new  level  through  group  decision  making.    LewIn  maintained,  "It  is 
easier  to  change  the  ideology  and  social  practice  of  a  small  group 
handled  together  than  of  single  individuals"  (125:158).    Such  groups  as 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  operate  on  this  principle. 

According  to  Lewin' s  work,  not  only  is  it  easier  to  induce  change 
through  group  methods,  but  the  effects  are  also  more  permanent  (109:70). 
Sprott  concludes  therefore,  "If  a  group  can  be  induced  to  set  a  target 
of  production,  of  behavior,  or  even  of  allegiance  to  a  doctrine,  then 
the  individual  member  will  be  constrained  to  conform"  (125:153). 

Verba  explains  the  phenomena  involved  in  Lewin 's  procedures  as 
fol lows: 

The  important  characteristics  of  group  participation  are- 
U;  the  members  make  a  positive  commitment  by  actively 
discussing  the  subject;   (2)  the  force  for  the  decision  seems 
to  come  from  the  group;  and  (3)  the  members  perceive  other 
members  as  changing  .  .   .   (and)   ...  the  participation  of 
the  group  m:imbars  legitimizes  the  decision  and  makes  it 
proper  that  the  members  follow  it.  (143:228) 
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Finally,  Cartwright  has  summed  up  research  on  techniques  of 
achieving  change  in  individuals  through  participation  in  group 
processes  and  has  developed  the  following  eight  principles  which 
support  most  of  the  discussion  above: 

1.  If  the  group  is  to  be  used  effectively  as  a  medium  of 
change,  those  people  who  are  to  be  changed  and  those  who  are 
to  exert  influence  for  change  must  have  a  strong  sense  of 
belonging  to  the  same  group. 

2.  The  more  attractive  the  group  is  to  its  members  the 
greater  is  the  influence  that  the  group  can  exert  on  its 
members. 

3.  In  attempts  to  change  attitudes,  values,  or  behavior, 
the  more  relevant  they  are  to  the  basis  of  attraction  to  the 
group,  the  greater  will  be  the  influence  that  the  group  can 
exert  upon  them. 

k.  The  greater  the  prestige  of  a  group  member  In  the 
eyes  of  the  other  members,  the  greater  the  influence  he  can 
exert . 

5.  Efforts  to  change  Individuals  or  subparts  of  a  group 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  the  result  of  making  them 
deviate  from  the  norms  of  the  group,  will  encounter  strong 
resistance. 

6.  Strong  pressures  for  changes  In  the  group  can  be 
established  by  creating  a  shared  perception  by  mer.bers  of  the 
need  for  change,  thus  making  the  source  of  pressure  for 
change  lie  within  the  grpup. 

7.  Information  relating  to  the  need  for  change,  plans 
for  change,  and  consequences  of  change  must  be  shared  by  all 
relevant  people  In  the  group. 

8.  Changes  in  one  part  of  a  group  produce  strain  in 
other  related  parts  which  can  be  reduced  only  by  eliminating 
the  change  or  by  bringing  about  readjustments  In  the  related 
parts.  (86:160) 


Summary  of  Propos  I  talons 

The  following  propositions  drawn  from  the  preceding  discussion  oi 
research  and  theory  in  the  area  of  group  process  will  be  utilized  for 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  the  model  structure  for  policy 
formulation  to  be  presented  below: 

I.  Group  participation  in  decision  making  should  be  confined  to 
the  area  of  policy  formulation  (including  operational  policy),  and 
policy  execution  should  be  left  to  other  procedures. 
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2.  The  task  must  lie  within  the  expertise  of  the  group. 

3.  The  task  should  call  for  a  wide  range  of  ideas,  recall  of 
information,  or  a  division  of  labor  in  order  for  group  participation  to 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

k.  The  task  should  lie  outside  the  group's  zone  of  indifference. 

5.  Odd-numbered  groups  are  more  effective  than  even-numbered 
groups. 

6.  When  the  task  demands  wide  resources,  and  heterogeneity  among 
members  seems  useful,  the  optimum  decision-making  group  size  may  be 
seven  or  nine  members. 

7.  When  the  task  demands  a  high  degree  of  coordination  end 
unanimity,  or  if  the  interpersonal  relations  of  the  group  are  of  over- 
riding importance,  the  optimum  group  size  may  be  five  members. 

8.  Groups  formed  for  purely  discussion  purposes  may  extend  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  members  and  still  be  effective. 

9.  Those  whose  work  on  a  daily  basis  in  a  community  junior  college 
brings  them  into  close  interaction  with  each  other  are  likely  to 
develop  cohesive  work  groups. 

10.  Highly  cohesive  work  groups  lower  in  the  organizational 
hierarchy  may  emphasize  self-interests  over  those  of  the  wider 
organizat  ion. 

11.  Cohesive  groups  are  likely  to  maximize  the  feelings  and 
attitudes  of  the  group  members,   influencing  accordingly  their  involve- 
ment in  the  organization. 

12.  Group  norms  in  decision-making  groups  must  include  a  norm 
enforcing  democratic,  participative  procedures. 

13.  Leadership  in  decision-making  groups  In  a  community  college  is 
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likely  to  be  diffused  due  to  the  education,  expertise,  and  experience 
possessed  by  various  group  members  in  relation  to  the  range  of  tasks  to 
be  considered. 

I^.  A  group  leader  must  conform  to  the  critical  norms  of  the  group, 
although  the  leader  may  have  some  latitude  for  innovation  if  appro- 
priate norms  and  expectations  exist  within  the  group. 

15.  The  chairman  of  s  decision-making  group  must  understand  and 
accept  his  role  as  a  democratic  leader,  and  he  must  fulfill  the  leader- 
ship expectations  of  the  group  members. 

16.  The  democratic,  parliamentary  arrangement  for  decision-making 
groups  is  preferable  to  other  arrangements  in  that  it  avoids  various 
potential  dangers  inherent  in  both  the  laissez-faire  and  autocratic 
groups,  it  offers  positive  advantages  for  expression  and  consideration 
of  all  ideas,   it  may  increase  member  satisfaction,  and  it  results  in 
more  rapid  and  effective  (especially  creative)  action. 

17.  Status  conflicts  should  be  avoided  through  establishing 
procedures  for  the  appointment  of  the  highest  ranking  member  of  the 
group  as  chairman,  or  in  case  of  equal  status,  the  election  of  the 
chairman  by  a  larger,  external  group. 

18.  Since  participation  in  decision  making  appears  generally  to  be 
positively  related  to  member  satisfaction  in  an  organization,  this 
trend  would  be  intensified  in  a  high  status,  professional  group  such  as 
the  faculty  and  administration  of  a  community  junior  college. 

19.  Participation  in  decision  making  in  a  community  junior  college 
should  prove  to  be  an  effective  means  of  introducing  the  proper 
atmosphere  for  change  and  for  inducing  changes  in  behavior. 


CHAPTER  V 

TREATMENT  OF  POLICY  FORMULATION 
IN  COMMUNITY  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  LITERATURE 

In  this  chapter,  the  question  of  structure  and  organization  for 
policy  formulation  in  community  junior  colleges  will  be  approached  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  critical  review  of  the  literature  that  is  available 
specifically  on  this  subject. 

First  of  all,  the  results  of  a  random  survey  of  a  large  portion  of 
this  1 i terature  wi 1 1  be  summarized  in  general  terms.  Secondly, 
selected  writings  on  the  subjects  of  the  nature  of  policy  formulation 
in  conrimunity  junior  colleges,  proposals  for  the  internal  organization 
of  community  junior- col  leges,  and  suggestions  for  the  composition  and 
responsibility  of  decision-making  groups  in  these  institutions  will  be 
presented  and  sunmarized.    Lastly,  as  in  previous  chapters,  a  list  of 
propositions  will  be  drawn  from  this  material  based  on  the  assumptions 
and  values  stated  above. 

Materials  discussed  in  Chapter  V  will  include  only  writings 
dealing  with  the  com>iiunity  junior  college  or  the  community  junior 
college  as  a  part  oP  higher  education  in  general.    Chapter  VI  will  be 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  similar  materials  drawn  from  areas  outside 
of  educfition.     in  both  chapters  recent  writings  will  be  emphasized  in 
order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  most  advanced  thinking  in  the  field 
and  the  most  recent  research. 

9k 
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Summary  of  Selected  Literature 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  demonstrate,  from  a  random 
sample  of  cormiunity  junior  college  literature,  the  status  of  thinking 
on  the  subject  of  faculty  participation  in  internal  policy  formulation 
In  community  junior  colleges,  to  summarize  the  viewpoints  expressed,  to 
Identify  trends,  to  evaluate  the  literature  in  general,  and  to  state 
some  conclusions  drawn  from  the  survey.    The  basis  for  this  research 
was  a  bibliography  prepared  by  the  Center  for  the  Development  of 
Community  College  Education  at  the  University  of  Washington  entitled 
"Faculty  Particlpat'on  in  Community  College  Governance:    An  Annotated 
Bibliography,"  doted  September,  I967.    Most  of  the  materials  used  were 
drawn  from  that  source,  and  all  materials  listed  in  the  Bibliography 
and  available  at  the  College  of  Education  Library,  University  of 
Florida,  were  included.     In  addition,  a  sample  of  other  materials, 
chiefly  chapters  from  recent  books  on  the  community  junior  college,  was 
used.    No  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  betv;een  contributions  from 
faculty  members  and  administrators  although  both  groups  are  represented 
in  this  sample. 

The  writer  mode  an  effort  to  list  various  arguments  and  viewpoints 
fairly,  but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  decisions  regarding 
the  categorization  of  materials  were  highly  subjective.     It  Is  also 
recognized  that  some  authors  v/ere  included  more  than  once,  and  their 
basic  views  may  have  been  repeated,  thus  giving  them  double  weight  in 
the  various  categories;  these  were  included,  hov/ever,  since  their  views 
v^ere  expressed  in  different  media  and  thus  probably  reached  different 
audiences  and  may  have  had  more  influence.     Likewise,  many  authors 
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summarized  arguments  on  both  sides  of  a  question  before  stating  their 
own  positions,  and  these  various  arguments  were  included  regardless  of 
the  final  position  taken.    No  claim  is  made  that  all  points  made  in  all 
of  the  sources  are  listed. 

Subject  to  these  limitations,  then,  the  findings  of  the  survey  are 
stated  below  along  with  the  present  writer's  interpretations  and 
conclusions. 

General  Summary  of  the  Sample 

Thirty-nine  sources  were  finally  included  in  the  survey  sample  of 
community  junior  college  literature  on  the  subject  of  faculty 
participation  in  decision  making.    Of  these,  tv/enty-ei ght  were  journal 
articles,  four  were  sections  of  books,  three  were  formal  statements  of 
committees  or  organizations,  three  were  dissertation  abstracts,  and  one 
was  a  speech.     In  general,  thirty  of  the  sources  favored  faculty 
participation  in  decision  making,  four  were  opposed,  and  five  were 
neutral  reports  of  research  or  other  factual  data.    All  four  of  the 
opposing  sources  were  journal  articles.    Twelve  of  the  sources  dealt 
exclusively  with  California,  two  with  Florida,  end  one  each  with 
Michigan,  Hew  Mexico,  Minnesota.  Texas,  and  Colorado;  the  remainder 
were  of  a  general  geographical  nature. 

Table  1  shows  the  distribution  by  time  of  this  sample  and  also  the 
time  distribution  of  the  four  opposing  articles  and  the  California 
sources. 
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TABLE  1 

SOURCES  BY  YEARS 


Years  Sources^v  Opposing  Cal  ifornia 

1957  -  1959  4  1  1 

I960  -  1962  13  2  I 

1963  -  1965  10  1  5. 

1966  -  1968  12  0  5 

Totals:  39  4  12 


*2.  3.  8,  9.  13,  1^.  20,  26,  27,  it3.  kk,  45,  49,  50,  52.  53.  66, 
67.  73,  74,  78,  80,  90,  91.  92,  95,  99.  104,  I07.  117.  118,  II9,  124, 
128,  137.  142,  144,  146,  149. 

Arguments  Stated 

It  was  possible  to  identify  thirty-four  different  arguments 
favoring  faculty  participation  and  twenty-eight  arguments  opposing  it. 
Some  of  these  categories  tend  to  overlap,  but  there  appear  to  be 
sufficient  differences  in  the  various  authors'  orientations  to  justify 
listing  them  separately.    The  arguments  tending  to  favor  faculty 
participation  are  summarized  in  Table  2  along  with  the  approximate 
number  of  times  each  idea  was  mentioned. 


SB 
TABLE  2 

ARGUMENTS  SUPPORTING  FACULTY  PARTiC IPATION 


Arguments  Frequency 

"Participation  Hypothesis"*    7 

Effective  communication  between  faculty  end  administration      .  7 

Fullest  use  of  abilities  and  talents  of  faculty    6 

Better  faculty  morale    k 

Fullest  use  of  faculty  knowledge  and  experience    3 

Increased  faculty  self-respect    3 

Faculty  identification  with  higher  education    3 

No  dichotomy  of  interest  between  faculty  and  administration    .  3 

Professional  status  of  faculty    3 

Democratic  approach  to  administration    2 

Better  understanding  of  policies  by  faculty    2 

Recruitment  and  retention  of  wsl 1-qual if  led  faculty  ....  2 

Forum  for  resolution  of  conflict   2 

Greater  cohesion  in  organization    2 

Can  accomplish  much;  produce  healthy  atmosphere;  increase 


student  respect  for  faculty;  greater  efficiency  since  faculty 
accepts  responsibility;  restrains  overly  innovative  adminis- 
trators; authoritarianism  and  paternalism  out  of  date;  batter 
facilities  constructed;  makes  wise  use  of  attainable  decisions; 
keep  down  proliferation  of  courses;  departmental  autonomy; 
professional  competence  of  faculty;  teaching  and  research 
dominant;  career  investment  of  faculty;  maturity  of  community 
colleges;  administrators  are  tradition-bound,  unimaginative, 
and  inflexible;  academic  freedom;  constructive  support  for 
administration;  provision  for  vision  and  viability;  increasing 
friction  between  faculty  and  administration;  better  education 
results  ]  each 


^Hypothesis  that  involvement  in  decisions  leads  to  commitment, 
support,  and  change  on  the  part  of  those  involved. 
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Argumsnts  given  as  tending  to  oppose  the  institution  of  faculty 
participation  in  decision  making  in  community  junior  colleges  are 
listed  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3 

ARGUMENTS  OPPOSING  FACULTY  PARTICIPATION 


Arguments  Frequency 

Basic  difference  between  community  college  and  university  .     .  5 

Time  needed  by  faculty  for  other  things    3 

Complexity  of  institution  calls  for  full-time  decision  makers  3 

Inefficiency,  instability,  time  lag    3 

Lew  level  of  staff  competence   3  ' 

Faculty  tends  to  resist  innovation    2 


External  factors  and  controls  limit  areas  for  decisions      .     .  2 


Primary  faculty  interest  is  in  own  discipline    2 

Few  faculty  members  have  comprehensive  outlooks    2 

Administrators  should  be  strong  leaders  ►    2 

Faculty  may  act  irresponsibly    2 


Undemocratic  since  best  qualified  should  decide;  faculty 
whims;  faculty  may  dilly-dally;  fear  of  leadership;  administra- 
tors perform  functions  faculties  can't;  competence  in  subject 
no  assurance  of  other  competence;  policy  formulation  likeiy 
to  be  piecemeal;  pseudodemocrat ic  procedures;  part-time 
policy  makers  just  as  susceptible  to  error  or  indecision; 
peers  may  be  constraining;  committees  may  proliferate; 
com;nittees  may  outlive  usefulness;  committees  may  invade 
administration;  participation  mfty  lead  to  disillusionment; 
participation  may  lead  to  increased  militancy;  traditicnei 
Weber  model  burt^aucracy  arguments;  job  security  of  adminis- 
trators threatened  I  ggch 
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In  addition,  some  authors  suggest  that  there  are  factors  that  in 
themselves  limit  the  extent  to  which  there  can  be  extensive  faculty 
participation  in  policy  formulation.    Several  such  factors  are  listed 
In  Table  k. 

TABLE  4 

FACTORS  LIMITING  PARTICIPATION 

Factors  Frequency 

Secondary  school  patterns  and  traditions    5 

Failure  to  define  issues  for  participative  decision  making  .  2 
Absence  of  rationale  or  procedure  for  policy  formulation  .  .  2 
Traditional  bureaucratic  organizational  structure      ....  1 


Areas  for  Participation 

One  of  the  basic  issues  in  the  problem  under  consideration  is  that 
of  the  areas  which  are  appropriate  for  faculty  participation,    Table  5 
is  a  summary  of  various  areas  suggested  in  the  literature  surveyed 
wherein  (a)  the  faculty  should  participate;  (b)  the  faculty  does 
participate;  (c)  the  faculty  does  not  participate  (or  only  weakly 
participates);  (d)  the  faculty  wants  to  participate;  and  (e)  the 
faculty  does  not  want  to  participate.     (See  page  101.) 

Methods  of  Participation 

In  addition  to  the  areas  for  decision  making,  the  question  of  hov.- 
faculty  participation  should  take  place  (if,   indeed,   it  is  to  take 
place)   is  an  important  one.    Table  6  summarises  the  recommendations  of 
the  surveyed  sources  regarding  the  structure  for  faculty  participation. 
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TABLE  5:    AREAS  FOR  FACULTY  PARTICIPATION 


Areas  for  Facu 1 ty 
Participetion 

Curriculum 

Educational  Policies 

General  Pol icies 

Faculty  Appointments 

Promotions  and  Tenure 

Budgeting 

Method  of  Participation 
Selection  of  Administrators 
Admission  of  Students 
Class  Size 
Calendar 

Physical  Resources;  Facilities 

Methods  of  Instruction 

Degree  or  Diploma  Requirements 

Pol  icy  Manual 

Salary 

Master  Planning 
Student  Affairs 
Faculty  Load 
Aides 

Publ ic  Relations 
Program  Initiation 
Academic  Standards 


Frequency-'? 


2 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
I 
1 
I 
1 


2 
1 


3 
2 
1 
I 
1 


1 


*(a)  Faculty  should  participate;  (b)  Faculty  does  participate; 
(c)  Faculty  does  not  participate;  (d)  Faculty  wants  to  participate; 
(e)  Faculty  docs  not  v/ant  to  participate. 
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TABLE  6 

STRUCTURE  FOR  FACULTY  PARTICIPATION 


Structure  Frequency 

Faculty  Senate  (Democratic  Representation)    10 

Committee  System   Zi 

Total  Faculty   2 

Joint  Faculty-Administrator  Process    I 


Once  the  structure  is  under  consideration,  the  type  of 
participation  must  also  be  taken  into  account.    Various  alternatives 
suggested  in  the  sources  surveyed  are  listed  in  Table  7. 

TABLE  7 

TYPES  OF  FACULTY  PARTICIPATION 

Type  Frequency 

Advise    5 

Recownend  ,  3 

Consult    2 

Review    I 

Decide    ] 

(Combination  of  Several)    (2) 


£g!19JiLliQfji.^r!d  ^va^"at  ion 

First,  v/ith  reference  to  Teble  1,   it  seems  clear  that  the 
controversy  over  fncuUy  participation  in  decision  making  in  community 
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junior  colle9es  Is  far  from  over.    Journal  articles  continue  to  appear 
In  rather  large  numbers.    At  the  same  time,  the  controversies  seem  to 
be  shifting  somewhat  in  direction  inasmuch  as  articles  opposing  faculty 
participation  seem  to  be  declining  and  those  favoring  such  participa- 
tion and  discussing  implementation  in  various  areas  are  increasing. 
The  relatively  large  number  of  articles  concerned  with  the  state  of 
California  reflect  the  struggle  that  has  taken  place  In  that  state  over 
this  point  culminating  in  a  State  Senate  Resolution  in  I963  directing 
the  establishment  of  faculty  senates  in  all  California  junior  colleges 
(91:3).    The  implication  Is  clear  that  other  areas  will  soon  be  faced 
v/ith  this  question  which  accounts  for  the  wids  interest  across  the 
country  In  what  has  happened  In  California.    Finally,  these  sources 
reveal  that  there  Is  a  paucity  of  research  in  this  general  area 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  various  proposed 
solutions  to  the  prob.lem. 

Secondly,  Tables  2  and  3  reflect  the  state  of  confusion  which 
surrounds  thinking  on  the  subject  of  faculty  participation  in  policy 
formulation.    Many  of  the  arguments  expressed  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
question  are  highly  contradictory.    For  example,  three  categories  of 
reasons  favoring  participation  stress  the  abilities,  talents, 
knowledge,  experience,  and  professional  status  of  f acul ty  members ;  on 
the  other  hand,  arguments  against  faculty  participation  stress  the  low 
professional  competence,  narrow  view,  inefficiency,  and  irresponsibility 
of  faculty  msmbors.    On  ona  side  it  Is  argued  that  administrators  are 
conservative  and  noninnovative;  while  the  other  side  makes  the  same 
allegation  regarding  faculties. 


On  a  theoretical  level,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  faculty 
participation  seem  to  be  quite  strong.    The  benefits  of  participation 
in  decision  making  in  general  have  been  subjected  to  much  research  in 
many  settings,  and  the  results  (as  reviewed  in  Chapter  III  and 
Chapter  IV  above)  tend  to  support  the  ideas  expressed  that  such 
participation  leads  to  better  communication  and  to  higher  levels  of 
commitment,  creativity,  and  adaptability  to  change. 

The  theoretical  arguments  opposing  participation  seem  to  cluster 
around  a  few  main  ideas.    One  of  these  is  the  image  of  the  community 
junior  college  as  possessing  the  characteristics  of  secondary 
education.    This  thought  is  reflected  in  both  Table  3  and  Table  k.  On 
the  other  hand,  faculty  identification  with  higher  education  is  listed 
as  a  factor  in  Table  2.    This  seems  to  be  a  fruitless  argument  inasmuch 
as  the  community  junior  college  should  be  thought  of  as  a  unique 
Institution  with  its  own  goals  and  capacities  and  characteristics. 
Furthermore,  as  in  Florida,  the  trend  appears  to  be  toward  this  sort  of 
autonomy  and  away  from  identification  with  either  other  level.    As  this 
trend  continues,  the  limitations  of  the  secondary  school  pattern,  if 
they  exist,  should  tend  to  disappear. 

Another  basic  argument  involves  the  alleged  low  level  of 
competence  of  community  junior  college  faculty  members.    This  is  a 
highly  controversial  argument  and  one  which  rs  supported  by  little 
evidence.    Generalization  is  difficult  since  faculties  vary  widely  from 
college  to  college. 

Some  of  the  arguments  appear  to  be  based  on  quite  hazy  notions  of 
what  is  involved  in  the  process  of  participation,    for  example,  the 
arguments  that  there  must  be  fuH-tiine  decision  mokei  s,  that  faculty 
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members  are  not  qualified  to  make  decisions,  and  that  faculty  may 
become  involved  in  administrative  procedures,  do  not  reflect  very 
sophisticated  perceptions  of  what  the  possible  patterns  of  participa- 
tion may  involve.    This  confusion  is  also  reflected  in  Table  h  where  it 
Is  pointed  out  that  in  many  cases  there  has  been  a  failure  to  define 
the  issues  for  participatory  decision  making  and  that  there  has  been  an 
absence  of  a  rationale  or  procedure  for  policy  formulation.  These 
questions  are  further  emphasized  in  Tables  5,  6,  and  7. 

In  the  latter  three  tables,  the  lack  of  agreement  on  the  areas 
appropiiate  for  faculty  participation  and  the  methods  for  this  partici- 
pation is  made  even  clearer.    Certainly  for  a  viable  system  to  be 
established  for  an  institution  the  areas  for  participation  and  the 
method  for  that  participation  must  be  delineated  and  agreement  must  be 
reached.    This  is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  proper  role 
expectations  for  both  the  faculty  and  the  administration. 

In  summary,  then,  the  recent  literature  in  this  area  includes  an 
overwhelming  number  of  generalizations  mostly  unsupported  by  legitimate 
research,  and  there  is  also  a  lack  of  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
positions  philosophically  supported.    On  the  positive  side,  the  felt 
need  for  faculty  participation  in  policy  formulation  seems  to  have  been 
established  through  the  large  number  of  publications  supporting  the 
idea.     In  the  subsequent  sections  of  this  chapter,  some  of  the  most 
detailed  and  sophisticated  writings  will  be  reviewed  including  many 
which  were  not  included  in  the  survey  discussed  above. 

lilSL  ■[jijtHr.g_9.L.Pollr:y.._rormu  la  tjjon 
Our  purpose  in  this  section  is  to  consider  generally  the  nature  of 
tr,e  policy  formulation  process  as  it  exists  in  the  coiTviiunity  junior 
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college  and  to  identify  certain  characteristics  which  may  be  useful  in 

planning  an  appropriate  organizational  structure  for  internal  policy 

formulation.    The  methods,  procedures,  and  steps  in  msking  a  particular 

rational  decision,  such  as  the  rnsthod  of  practical  judgment  described 

by  Stanley  (126).  will  not  be  considered  as  being  within  the  scope  of 

this  project,  although  it  is  likely  that  such  methods  would  be  of 

paramount  importance  in  the  actual  operation  of  a  decision-making 

structure  in  being.    For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  nature  of  a 

rational  decision  in  a  community  junior  college  will  be  assumed  to  be 

as  described  broadly  by  Panos  and  Astin  who  wrote  that 

.  .  .  every  administrative  decision  is  predicated  on  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  causal  relationship  between  some 
educational  objective  and  a  particular  means  selected  to 
achieve  that  objective.  .  .  .    Rational  decisions  are 
rendered  by  consulting  various  kinds  of  information  assumed 
to  be  relevant  to  the  desired  objectives  and  to  the  various 
means  under  consideration.  (113:174) 

While  the  broad  educational  purposes  and  objectives  of  a  commi-nity 
junior  college  are  legitimately  established  by  the  people  of  the 
community  acting  through  the  medium  of  the  institutional  board,  there 
remain  many  areas  of  internal  policy  formulation  concerned  with  the 
choice  of  means  to  achieve  the  educational  objectives  established. 
Every  institution  must  have  provisions  for  making  these  professional 
decisions,  and/ it  is  this  problem  that  is  under  consideration  in  this 
project.     In  Chapter  i  a  classification  of  such  decisions  into  three 
categories  was  suggested,  namely  executive,  policy,  and  operational 
policy  decision;  a  further  discussion  of  these  categories  will  appear 
in  Chapter  Vt 1 . 

Another  categorization  is  th.it  suggested  by  Simon  (97)  who  pointed 
out  that  cn  important  distinction  must  be  rmdo  between  programmed  and 
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nonprograrrvTied  decisions.    Based  on  Simon's  thinking,  Miliett  defined 
these  terms  as  follows: 

Programmed  decisions  are  repetitive  and  routine, 
involving  the  application  of  settled  policy  or  instructions 
to  particular  circumstances.   .  .  .    Nonprogrammed  decisions 
.  .  .  are  novel  and  unstructured,   involving  issues  which  are 
new  and  important  to  the  purpose  and  welfare  of  an 
organization.  (103:21-22) 

A  further  observation  is  that  progranroned  activity  tends  to  drive  out 
nonprogrammed  activity  with  the  result  that  special  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  latter  by  creating  specific  elements  of  the  organization 
to  accommodate  it  (150:17). 

The  Center  for  Research  and  Duvelopment  in  Higher  Education  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  undertook,   in  I968,  an  extensive 
project  on  the  subject  of  institutional  planning  (111;  112).  The 
purpose  of  the  project  was  to  develop  a  general  paradigm  for  institu- 
tional planning  and  then  to  compare  actual  findings  in  eighty-one 
institutions  of  higher  education  (including  community  junior  colleges) 
located  in  California,  Florida.   Illinois,  and  New  York  to  the  paradigm 
(111:9).    The  study  was  undertaken  because  most  of  the  current 
writings  on  the  subject  do  not  "...  provide  detail  about  the  content 
and  processes  of  planning,  nor  are  they  based  on  empirical  research 
about  current  patterns  of  faculty  participation  in  planning"  (111:9). 
Since  the  Center's  use  of  the  term  "planning"  appears  to  be  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  terms  "policy  formulation"  or  "decision  making" 
as  they  are  used  in  this  study,  the  Center's  conclusions  are  of 
particular  interest. 

The  paradigm  for  institutional  planning  developed  by  the  Center  is 
based  on  the  fol laving  assumptions: 
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In  essence,  the  paradigm  rests  on  the  view  that  all 
institutions  mLjst  define  their  distinctive  mission  and  role, 
that  this  is  the  fundamental   issue  in  planning,  and  that  both 
leadership  and  responsibility  for  planning  are  shared  by  all 
the  major  constituents  of  an  institution  —  trustees, 
administrators,  faculty,  and  students.    Our  paradigm  suggests 
a  reorientation  to  planning  where  the  making  of  "critical" 
decisions  becomes  the  predominate  concern.  (111:9) 

The  dimensions  of  the  Center's  paradigm  are  as  follows: 

1  -  Scoge  -  Long-range  planning  includes  the  examination 
and  determination  of  all  the  major  policies  about  institu- 
tional functions  and  activities:     the  definition  of  mission 
and  role,  programs  (research  and  public  service)  and 
curricula,  methods  and  form  of  instruction;  recruitment, 
selection,  promotion,  and  general  welfare  of  the  faculty; 
admissions  criteria,  academic  standards,  and  student  affairs; 
f  i  nances  and  f ac  i 1 i  t  i  es . 

2  -Priority  -  The  definition  of  mission  and  role  so  as 
to  identify  special  competencies  and  inadequacies  is  the 
first  and  most  basic  task  of  institutional  planning.  This 
includes  the  specification  of  priorities  among  the  multiple 
ends  of  educational  institutions  as  well  as  the  establishment 
of  priorities  with  regard  to  the  other  dimensions  listed 
above. 

3  -  Continuity  -  Planning  is  a  continuous  process  of 
adapting  to  changing  conditions  resulting  in  written  plans 
but  never  rigidly  attached  to  any  one  plan. 

^  ■  JB£L^arch  -  Planning  is  informed  and  highly  dependent 
on  research  which  takes  as  its  foci  tlie  critical  questions 
and  key  issues  facing  the  institution. 

5  -  £2Lti£LEcint_E  -  Faculty,  students,  administrators, 
and  trustees  all  share  responsibility  for  institutional 
planning.    Each  group  has  unique  perspectives,  attitudes,  and 
types  of  expertise. 

.  ,  ,^  '  il§lU£jiliLUi?il  -  Planning  involves  both  the 
initiation  of  and  reaction  to  ideas  where  the  role  of 
initiator  or  reactor  is  played  by  various  groups  at  different 
times.    An  exchange  and  interaction  of  ideas,  experiences, 
interests,  and  attitudes  is  necessary.    Participation  will 
likely  be  heightened  when  special  incentives  —  released  time 
and  additional  resources  --  are  provided. 

7  -  Structure  -  Planning  requires  a  special  structure 
since  existing  student,  faculty,  and  administrative 
structures  are  goared  primarily  to  routine,  day-to-day  issues 
and  often  focus  on  fairly  limited  parts  of  the  total 
institution.    To  encourage  open  communication  among  all 
parties  and  promote  an  institutional  perspective,  some  type 
of  joint  steering  co:mii>tee  is  necessary.    This  group  would 
likely  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  existing  committee 
structure.  ^ 

8  -  Ifil^lemen^ion  -  T!>e  planning  process  includer.  speci- 
fication OT  a  tii.,3table  and  the  general  strategy  by  which 
specific  proposals  will  be  put  into  action.  (111-9-10) 


In  discussing  the  role  of  the  faculty  in  the  process  of  institu 
tional  planning,  Palola  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Center  added  the 
following  thoughts  regarding  the  paradigm: 

Some  additional  specification  of  the  paradigm  is 
necessary  since  our  primary  concern  is  the  role  of  faculty  in 
Institutional  planning.    A  clearer  rationale  might  be  based 
on  the  following:    first,  a  plan  must  assess  existing 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  institutional  curricula  and 
programs;  second,  a  plan  must  be  sensitive  to  significant 
subject-matter  developments  and  new  approaches  to  teaching  in 
the  various  disciplines;  and  third,  a  plan  must  be  informed 
by  judgments  about  the  educational  soundness  and  feasibility 
of  proposed  modifications  or  additions  to  curricula,  programs, 
and  methods  of  instruction.    These  important  reflections, 
sensitivities,  and  judgments  should  e.rsrge  primarily  from  the 
faculty  since  they  are  most  directly  and  continuously 
confronted  with  such  questions,  issues,  and  developments. 
(112:6) 

Having  formulated  their  paradigm,  the  Center's  researchers  then 
turned  to  their  study  of  the  type  of  planning  actually  in  existence  i 
the  institutions  included  in  their  sample.    The  following  nine 
dimensions  were  used  to  characterize  the  type  of  planning  in  each 
Insti  tut  ion: 

Qual itative/quantitativG  -  Qualitative  planning  involves 
the  primary  consideration  of  educational  effectiveness; 
whereas  the  quantitative  mode  simply  projects  enrollments  to 
determine  budgetary,  staff,  and  facilities  needs. 

£crjojip/cont i nuous  -  Periodic  planning  is  generally  a 
reaction  to  crisis  situations  or  outside  demands  from  founda- 
tions, accrediting  agencies,  etc.    Continuous  planning,  on 
the  other  hand,  recognizes  that  the  process  Is  a  never-ending 
adaptatipn  to  new  conditions  and  commitments. 

Integrated/piecemeal  -  Integrated  planning,   in  contrast 
to  a  piecemeal  approach,  recognizes  the  '  i nterrel atednsss  of 
decisions  regarding  academic,  facilities,  end  budgetary 
issues. 

J n s t  i  t u t  i onw i de/ pa r t  i a 1  -  An  i nst i tut ionwi de  plan 
attempts  to  coordinate  the  overall  developir.ant  of  all 
academic  units.     Partial  plans  are  limited  to  a  particular 
college,  school,  division,  or  department. 

Inductive/deductive  -  The  inductive  apprcacfi  begins  at 
the  smallest  organizational  units  and  consists  of  a  compila- 
tion of  these  plans  into  an  institutional  plan.  Deductive 
planning  starts  with  an  inst i tut ionwi de  perspective  and  is 
then  translated  into  specific  plans  for  each  organizational 
subunit. 
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Innovative/ routine  -  Innovative  plans  map  out  ^.ev^f 
directions  and  approaches  for  the  institution,  while  routine 
plans  simply  extrapolate  the  status  quo. 

Research  based/1 imi  ted  data  -  This  dimension  attempts  to 
assess  the  degree  to  which  planning  decisions  are  based  on 
data  regarding  the  relevant  aspects  of  the  institution  and 
its  environment. 

Priorities/no  priorities  -  Some  plans  simply  consist  of 
a  list  of  the  multiple  goals  of  the  institution  while  others 
specify  the  priorities  among  them. 

Motivated  by  internal/external  pressures  -  The  stimulus 
for  planning  may  come  from  either  interna!  organizational 
forces  or  pressures  from  external  organizations.  (112:17-19) 

As  a  result  of  their  research,  the  Center  found  that  institutional 
planning  in  tlie  past  could  be  described  as  ".  .  .  quantitative, 
periodic,  piecemeal,  inst i tut ionwide,  deductive,  routine,  based  on 
limited  research,  and  Initiated  by  pressures  external  to  the  institu- 
tions" (112:9),     it  is  apparent  that  these  findings  differ  largely  from 
the  original  paradigm  and  that  new  procedures  for  planning  are  needed 
which  will  accommodate  both  aspects  of  the  nine  dimensions  listed  above. 
Various  proposals,  including  those  of  the  Center,  will  be  discussed  in 
the  following  two  sections,  and  these  proposals  will  deal  with  sons  of 
the  concrete  issues  involved  in  the  establishment  of  the  sort  of 
planning  outlined  above. 


Internal  Structure  for  Policy  Formulation 

Reports  of  research  into  the  structure  of  institutions  of  higher 

education  reveal  that  in  general  certain  conditions  prevail  in  the 

majority  of  such  institutions  today.     Palola's  research  was  based  on 

three  dimensions  used  to  characterize  participation  in  planning;  these 

dimensions  were  as  follows: 

.  .  .  use  of  special  or  existing  structures;  whether  this 
structure  is  joint  (faculty  and  administrators)  or  separate 
(faculty  or  administrators);  and  the  a-nount  of  faculty 
participation  in  the  planning  effort,  classified  as  rnsdium- 
heavy  or  1 ight.  (112:10) 


Palola  and  his  colleagues  found  that 

Planning  presently  underway  at  these  institutions  is 
accomplished  primarily  through  existing  committee  structures, 
which  usually  separate  the  planning  efforts  of  feculty  from 
those  of  administrators.    Participation  by  faculty  Is  light 
In  the  majority  of  institutions,   i.e.,  they  react  as  members 
of  standing  senate  com.-nittees  to  plans  which  originate  from 
the  administration.  (111:10) 

As  pointed  out  previously,  Palola  believes  that  planning  should  invol 

faculty  and  administrators  working  together  rather  than  separately. 

Millett  endorses  this  position,  stating  that  the  "practice  of 

community"  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  organization  in  higher  educati 

(103:61).    He  explains  the  term  "cominuni  ty"  as  follows: 

Instead  of  being  organized  upon  the  principle  of 
authority,  our  colleges  and  universities  are  organized 
Internally  upon  the  principle  of  a  community  of  authority. 
Power  is  shared  by  four  different  constituent  groups  in  the 
academic  entity.    These  groups  are  faculty,  students,  alumni, 
and  administration.  .  .  .    Community  of  power  rather  than  a 
hierarchy  of  power  Is  the  organizational  basis  of  American 
colleges  and  universities.  (103:62-6^^) 

Palola's  research  findings  indicate,  however,  that  there  is  ofter 

a  gap  between  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  ccmmunlty  and  Its 

translation  into  actual  practice.    Writing  specifically  of  the 

community  junior  college,  Blocker  also  agrees  to  the  principle  of 

com-munity,  but  he  implies  that  the  nature  of  the  framework  wi thi n  whic 

power  of  decision  is  to  be  shared  must  be  carefully  constructed: 

Participation  in  administration  by  the  professional 
staff  is  necessary  for  institutional  progress,  but  such 
participation  must  occur  within  a  framework  of  leadership  and 
through  some  direction  by  individuals  who  carry  the  responsi- 
bility for  achieving  institutional  objectives.   .  .  .  The 
viable  organization  is  characterized  "by  knowledgeable  and 
aggressive  leadership  cooperating  with  a  well-qualified 
faculty  to  achieve  mutually  acceptable  organizational  objec- 
tives.   All  members  of  the  professional  staff  have  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  rr.cke  to  the  improvem.ent  and  operation 
of  the  college,  but  each  ro't  is  Incomplete  without  the 
complementary  roles  of  all  other  individuals.  (20:281) 


The  problem,  then,  is  one  of  weaving  together  the  various 

participative  and  leadership  roles  into  an  effective  structure;  one, 

as  Johns  has  stated,  that  is  "effective"  in  that  it  contributes  to  the 

attainment  of  the  goals  of  the  organization,  the  goals  of  the  actors  in 

the  organization,  and  the  requirements  of  the  environment  for  the 

survival  of  the  institution  (i06:S3) .    Johns  has  further  proposed  the 

following  principles  (listed  in  adapted  form  here)  for  the  enhancement 

of  organizational  effectiveness: 

The  effectiveness  of  an  organization  is  enhanced:  by 
having  a  single  executive  head;  by  clear  definition  of  goals 
and  purposes;  when  every  person  in  the  organization  knows  to 
whom  and  for  what  he  is  responsible;  when  superord i nates 
delegate  authority  to  subordinates;  by  the  division  of  labor 
and  task  specialization;  by  the  development  of  standardized 
procedures  for  routine  administrative  operation;  by  assigning 
to  each  administrator  no  greater  a  number  of  persons  than  he 
can  directly  supervise;  by  continuing  policies  and  programs 
until  results  can  be  evaluated;  when  it  makes  provision  for 
Innovation  and  change;  when  the  organization  provides 
security  for  its  members;  by  personnel  policies  which  include 
selecting  the  competent,  training  the  inexperienced, 
eliminating  the  incompetent,  and  providing  incentives  for  all 
members  of  the  organization;  and  when  provision  is  made  not 
only  for  evaluating  the  products  of  the  organization  but  also 
the  organization  itself.  (106:94~98) 

A  great  variety  of  organizational  structures  might  fit  the 

foregoing  list  of  principles,  all  of  which  would  fall  somewhere  on  a 

continuum  between  the  strict  monocratic,  bureaucratic  structure  on  the 

one  hand  and  the  emerging  pluralistic,  collegia!  concept  on  the  other 

(106:98).    Johns  describes  the  latter  concept  as  follows: 

The  emerging  plural  i  «^tic,  collegial  concept  of  organiza- 
tion can  perhaps  best  be  described  as  a  modification  of  the 
monocratic,  bureaucratic  concept,  providing  for  a  pluralistic 
sharing  of  power  to  make  policy  and  program  decisions  on  a 
collegial  basis.     Under  this  concept,  the.  organization  is 
structured  hierarchically,  as  inV/eber's  bureaucracy,  to 
implement  programs  and  policies,  ?nd  is  structured  col le- 
gially  on  an  egalitarian  Las  is  for  making  policy  and  program 
decisions.  (106:104) 
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Johns  proceeds  to  list  the  following  assumptions  which  underlie  the 
collegial  concept: 

Leadership  is  not  confined  to  those  holding  status 
positions  in  the  power  echelon. 

Good  human  relations  are  essential  to  group  production 
and  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  members  of  the  group. 

Responsibility,  as  well  as  pov;er  and  authority,  can  be 
shared. 

Those  affected  by  a  program  or  policy  should  share  in 
decision  making  with  respect  to  that  program  or  policy. 

The  individual  finds  security  in  a  dynamic  climate  in 
which  hs  shares  responsibility  for  decision  making. 

Unity  of  purpose  is  secured  through  consensus  and  group 
loyal ty. 

Maximum  production  is  attained  in  a  threat-free  climate. 

The  line  and  staff  organization  should  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  dividing  labor  and  implementing 
policies  and  programs  developed  by  the  total  group  affected. 

The  situation  and  not  the  position  determines  the  right 
and  privilege  to  exercise  autliority. 

The  individual   in  the  organization  is  not  expendable. 

Evaluation  is  a  group  responsibility.  (106:107-109) 

Griffiths  likewise  supports  the  concept  of  a  flat,  decentralized 
organizational  structure  which  is  built  around  the  organization's 
system  of  decision  making  (62:57).    Griffiths  adds  another  dimension  to 
the  concept,  hcwever,  in  stating  the  proposition  that  the  Institution 
will  approach  maximum  achievement  when  the  formal  and  informal 
organization  of  the  institution  approach  congruency  (62:58).    He  states 
the  further  four  propositions  relating  decision  making  to  the 
organizational  structure: 

A.  The  effectiveness  of  the  decision-making  process  can 
be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  decisions  are  made  at  the 
source  of  effective  action. 

B.  The  fsv/er  the  nuinber  of  hierarchical  levels  in 
institutions  with  similar  psrsonnel  and  purposes,  the  more 
effective  is  the  decision-ma!cing  process. 

C.  The  less  the  emphasis  on  centralization  in  the 
organization  of  an  institution,  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  of  decisions  made  at  the  source  of  action,  and  the 
more  effective  v;il  1  be  the  decision-making  process. 

D.  The  less  the  emphaS'S  on  centralization  in  the 
organization  of  an  institution,  the  more  responsive  will  be 
the  fon.ia!  organization  structure  to  changes  suggested  by  the 
developmerti;  of  informal  patterns  of  operation.  (62:55) 


Johns  was  in  agreement  with  the  sort  of  thinking  expressed  by 
Griffiths  in  the  propositions  listed  above  when  he  applied  his 
principles  of  administration  to  the  community  junior  college;  as  a 
basis  for  locating  decision-making  power  he  made  the  following 
suggestion: 

The  place  that  we  locate  the  decision-making  power  on  a 
particular  matter  should  be  at  that  point  where  that  decision 
can  be  most  efficiently  made  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  that 
institution.  (75:2) 

More  specifically,  Johns  continued, 

A  considerable  area  of  decision  making  with  respect  to 
formulating  policy  and  program  is  allocated  by  most  institu- 
tions to  the  president  and  his  faculty.    These  decisions  are 
not  executive  decisions  and  therefore  should  not  be  made 
exclusively  by  executives  in  the  line  organization.  A 
structure  is  needed  within  each  institution  to  formulate 
policies  and  programs  and  another  structure  is  needed  to 
carry  then  out.    The  structure  for  formulating  policies  and 
programs  is  usually  comprised  of  a  series  of  representative 
committees  which  make  recommendations  to  the  total  faculty 
for  acceptance  or  rejection.    The  structure  for  carrying  out 
policies  and  programs  is  usually  a  line  organization.  .  .  . 
Participation  of  the  faculty  in  decision  making  occurs  only 
when  a  structure  is  provided  for  it.     If  I  were  to  diagram 
that  structure,   I  would  place  the  faculty  in  a  block  at  the 
top  and  various  ad  hoc  and  standing  committees  in  blocks 
under  the  faculty.  (75:^) 

In  1366  a  subccwrimi ttee  of  the  Commission  on  Administration  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  was  appointed  to  study  the 
question  of  faculty  participation  in  college  governance.  Several 
statements,  premises,  and  recommendations  similar  to  those  stated  above 
were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Commission  as  guidelines  for  member 
Institutions.     In  its  preliminary  statements  the  final  report  pointed 
out  that  many  benefits  could  accrue  to  community  junior  colleges  from 
increased  faculty  participation  including  better  conmuni cat  ions,  higher 
morale,  fuller  use  of  resources,  and  better  implementation  of  policies 
(80:11-12).     If  these  principles  are  accepted,  the  report  continued, 
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then  it  logically  follows  that  a  structure  must  be  established  in  each 
institution  to  insure  that  such  participation  occurs  (80:12).  There- 
fore, the  following  three  premises  were  postulated  by  the  Commission: 

Premise  { ;    The  institution's  board  of  trustees  should 
receive  advice  and  counsel  from  appropriate  constituent 
groups  of  the  college. 

f remise  2:    The  responsibility  for  policy  formulation 
should  be  closely  related  to  the  individuals  responsible  for 
implementation  of  such  policies.    Staff  members  responsible 
for  implementation  of  policies  should  serve  as  members  of 
groups  charged  with  policy  formulation  in  their  area  of 
responsibi 1 ity. 

Premise  3:    Administrators  and  teaching  faculty  should 
not  be  separated  in  the  process  of  policy  formulation.  This 
statement  implies  a  necessity  for  both  groups  to  meet  jointly 
while  policy  formulation  is  under  consideration.  (80:12) 

The  Commission's  final  recommendation  was  as  follows: 

Recommendation:     It  is  recommended  that  in  order  to 
exercise  and  carry  out  the  concept  of  "involvement  of 
constituent  groups"  in  policy  formulation,  there  should  be 
established  an  organization  of  the  faculty  (i.e.,  a  faculty 
council,  senate,  or  collegium),  such  group  to  con-iprise  both 
administrators  ctnd  members  of  the  teaching  faculty  of  the 
inst  i  tut  ion . 

1.  Procedures  must  be  devised  so  that  recommendations  of 
the  faculty  (organization)   in  areas  of  delegated  responsi- 
bility are  reported  to  the  board  through  established  channels. 

2.  Teaching  faculty  representatives  to  this  organization 
should  be  elected  by  the  teaching  faculty. 

3.  The  number  of  elective  positions  held  by  the  teaching 
faculty  should  exceed  the  number  of  ex  officio  or  appointive 
po5 i  t  ions . 

4.  Determination  of  what  constitutes  appropriate  matters 
for  consideration  by  the  organization  of  the  faculty,  as 
defined  above,  depends  upon  three  factors: 

a.  Authority  specifically  delegated  by  the  board; 

b.  A  member  of  the  college  professional  staff  who 
wishes  to  act  as  initiator  of  any  matter  falling  within 
categories  of  delegated  board  authority; 

c.  Consent  of  the  organization  of  the  faculty  to 
consider  the  matter  proposed,  (80:12) 

The  Commission  also  appended  the  opinion  that  in  a  smaller  college 
the  entire-  faculty  should  serve  in  the  faculty  council  while  in  larger 
colleges  it  would  be  necessery  to  have  a  representative  body  based  on 
proportional  representation  from  all  areas  of  tlic  college  (80:I2). 
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Even  where  guidelines  such  as  these  ore  implemented,  however, 

nagging  and  stubborn  questions  remain.     In  April,  I968,  Frankie  and 

Howe,  writing  on  the  subject  of  faculty  power  in  the  community  junior 

college,  made  the  following  statements: 

Faculty  disenchantment  with  the  traditional  form  of 
governance  directs  Itself  particularly  at  the  organizational 
form  of  feciilly  participation,  which  in  the  two-year  colleges, 
like  most  higher  education  institutions,  is  the  traditional 
faculty  council   (or  academic  senate),  a  representative, 
legislative  body,     (51  iS^f) 

It  is  likely  that  such  "disenchantment"  comes  from  the  fact  that  in 

some  cases  such  councils  or  senates  may  be  allowed  very  little 

authority.     In  addition,  as  Garrison  reported  following  his  research 

project  concerning  junior  college  faculty,  in  a  representative  system 

the  individual  faculty  member  may  not  experience  much  participation; 

Garrison  quoted  a  faculty  member  as  follows: 

We  don't  feel  like  a  faculty.    V/e  only  meet  as  a  total 
group  tv;ice  e  year;  and  these  meetings  ?re  largely  taken  up 
with  details  of  procedure.    Sure,  we've  got  a  faculty  senate; 
but  a  lot  of  us  are  not  sure  how  accurately  these  people 
represent  us,  even  though  we  do  elect  them.    A  lot  of  us,  I 
am  ashamed  to  say,  don't  even  knov/  the  representatives  we 
vote  for.  ...    As  an  individual  teacher,  I  feel  that  I  have 
realistic  influence  on  the  college  only  in  my  department. 
(52:5^0 

Prator  confirmed  these  thoughts  from  the  standpoint  of  an 

administrator  in  these  words: 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  individual 
faculty  member  will  feel  that  his  views  are  of  much  moment 
in  the  faculty  senate  or  the  large  college  senate.  .  .  . 
For  them  the  most  satisfying  participation  often  can  be 
gained  in  gatherinqs  devoted  to  specific  profcssioncl  issues. 
(116:65) 

An  editorial  which  accompanied  the  Frankie  end  Howe  article 
quoted  above  warned  that  neither  the  legal  (bureaucratic)  model  of 
organizational  procedure  nor  the  labor  (bargaining)  model  is 
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appropriate  for  the  field  of  education,  but  that  a  new  "professional" 

model  is  needed  (131:10^+).    Yet  Garrison  warns  that  faculty  militancy 

concerning  its  role  in  college  governance  is  continuing  to  increase 

(52:55).    The  need  for  the  new  "professional"  model  which  would 

provide  an  alternative  approach  to  the  problem  of  effective  faculty 

participation  in  policy  formulation  appears  to  be  great. 

Oemerath  hints  at  one  such  approach  to  the  problem  in  the 

following  paragraph: 

Many  paths  of  bureaucratic  and  collegial  power  in  major 
universities  lead  to  the  academic  departments.   .  .  .    And  no 
wonder,  for,  as  the  cell   is  to  the  body,  so  is  the  academic 
department  to  the  university.  (38:181) 

The  seme  analogy  should  hold  true  of  the  community  junior  college,  and 

this  relationship  of  the  department  to  the  total  institution  is  further 

explored  by  Corson  in  the  broader  context  of  colleges  and  universities 

in  general  (33).    Corson  writes: 

The  process  of  deciding  is  distinctive  in  the  college  or 
university  in  the  degree  to  v;hlch  final   responsibility  for 
making  decisions  is  diffused.  ...     It  follov^s,  hoACver, 
that  the  governance  of  a  college  or  university  poses  dis- 
tinctive problems  in  finding  ways  of  enlisting  and  integra- 
ting the  energies,  initiative,  and  zeal  of  the  relatively 
larger  number  among  v/hom  responsibility  for  decision  making 
is  shared.     (33: 1 1) 

Problems  arise,  according  to  Corson,  in  coordinating  the  line  and  staff 
organization  of  a  college  with  the  faculty  legislative  bodies  emanating 
from  the  individual  departments  and  progressing  upv^ard  to  institution- 
wide  councils  or  meetings  of  the  total  faculty: 

The  problem  for  decision  making  is  the  determination  of 
connective  tissue  to  unite  these  parallel  structures  into  an 
operating  whole.    At  the  same  time  whatever  arrangements  ore 
used  must  be  sufficient  to  stimulate,  not  to  thwart,  the 
enterprise  of  the  individual  faculty  member  as  a  creative 
teacher  and  scholar.  (33:35) 
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Corson  depicts  the  decision-making  structure  as  consisting  of 

several  aspects: 

The  faculty  of  each  department,  either  as  a  group, 
acting  formally  or  informally,  or  through  its  chairman, 
recommends  or  decides  policies  affecting  this  unit. 
Similarly,  the  faculties  of  each  school  or  college  within  the 
university  decide  or  express  their  views,  as  a  body  or 
through  a  network  of  committees,  on  a  variety  of  matters.  A 
similar  organizational  structure  obtains  on  an  institution- 
wide  scale  for  the  expression  of  general  faculty  will. 
(33:86) 

Corson  correctly  points  out  that  departments  are  the  basic  units 
of  the  administrative  structure  since  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
propose  changes  while  they  are  also  the  units  which  ultimately  carry 
out  the  policies  adopted  by  the  institution  (33:92).     It  is  through 
this  structure  that  administrative  officers  such  as  department  heads 
and  deans  can  make  effective  their  leadership  in  proposing  and 
formulating  policies  and  then  in  leading  their  colleagues  in  the 
implementation  of  these  policies  (33:93).    Part  of  the  responsibility 
of  these  administrators  is  the  presentation  of  ideas  which  emanate  from 
colleagues  to  their  superordinates  as  well  as  the  promotion  of  ideas 
which  come  down  from  above  (33:93).    Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the 
growing  duality  of  this  role  that  much  has  been  written  in  recent  years 
on  the  role  of  the  dean  and  other  academic  administrators  {kO;  130; 
148).    Likewise,  as  shov/n  in  the  work  of  Corson  (33)  and  Korfmacher  (79), 
the  academic  department  is  receiving  new  attention,  especially 
regarding  the  relationship  of  the  department  to  the  central  administra- 
tion of  the  institution. 

Organizational  machinery  in  colleges  through  which  individuals  can 
participate  in  institutional  governance  can  be  viewed  on  three  levels, 
according  to  Corson,  the  departmental,  school  or  college  (or  division), 
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and  institutional  (33:100).    V/hen  the  faculty  of  a  college  reaches  a 

total  of  one  hundred  or  more,  the  department  becomes  an  important 

organizational  mechanism  for  faculty  involvement.     In  such  institutions, 

Corson  reports,  departmental  faculty  members      1 1  usually  have  regular 

meetings,  a  secretary,  and  bylaws  outlining  its  organization  and 

procedures  (33:100). 

In  spite  of  these  opportunities  for  faculty  involvement  in  policy 

formulation,  Corson's  research  revealed  that 

The  organizational  arrangements  through  which  faculty  members 
are  enabled  to  voice  their  views  on  uni versidy-wide  policy 
questions  are  seldom  able  to  bring  about  the  participation  of 
most  members.    The  result,  especially  in  the  larger  institu- 
tions,  is  a  widening  gap  in  understanding  between  the 
university  officers  and  trustees  and  the  "working  faculty." 
(33:114) 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  the  community  junior  college  as  a 

developing  institution  can  make  use  of  several  different  approaches  to 

the  problem  of  designing  effective  structures  for  internal  policy 

formulation.     It  is  possible  that  both  the  senate-committee  structure 

and  the  departmental  structure  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the 

policy  formulation  process.    Lombard!  points  out  that,  in  fact,  both 

committees  and  departmental  groups  are  in  use: 

The  latter,  which  are  still  dominant  in  decision  making 
in  many  colleges,  perform  valuable  services  in  the  colleges 
of  those  administrators  who  are  willing  to  entrust  them  with 
responsibilities.    The  same  can  be  said  for  standing  and 
ad  hoc  committees  of  faculty.  (92:13) 

Responsibility  and  Composition  of  Decision-Making  Groups 
This  section  v/i  1 1  deal  with  two  related  subjects  as  they  are 
treated  in  community  junior  college  literature,  namely  the  areas  and 
types  of  responsibi 1 ity  which  are  appropriate  for  participative 
decision  making  and  the  composition  of  the  decision-making  groups. 
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Areas  and  Types  of  Responsi bi { i ty 

The  question  of  the  appropriate  areas  for  faculty  participation  in 

policy  formulation  in  community  junior  colleges  is  a  crucial  one,  as 

pointed  out  by  John  Lombardi: 

Faculties  are  asking  for  more  participation  in  policy 
making.    V/here  administrators  are  blocking  participation  the 
faculties  are  seeking  it  through  faculty  organizations  and  by 
legislative  action.    The  identification  with  the  community  of 
higher  education  has  already  been  made  by  faculties.  They 
look  to  their  university  colleagues  with  academic  senates  as 
their  guide.    Moreover,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  junior 
college  faculties  remained  more  docile  than  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  who  have  been  using  strikes, 
sanctions,  collective  bargaining,  and  negotiation  techniques 
in  dealings  with  the  boards  and  superintendents.  (90:11) 

Lombardi  goes  on  to  state  that  the  vital  questions  yet  to  be  settled 
concern  such  items  as  the  proper  areas  of  responsibility  for  faculty 
participation  (any  matters  affecting  the  quality  of  the  educational 
program  or  just  those  involving  working  conditions),  method  of 
participation  (joint  faculty-administrator  or  just  faculty  organiza- 
tions), and  the  extent  of  authority  that  should  be  granted  to  decision- 
making groups  (90:12). 

Speaking  of  teachers  generally,  Nolte  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  faculty  militancy  for  greater  participation  may  be  largely  counter- 
pressure  to  societal  criticisms  and  pressures  to  which  teachers  have 
been  subjected,  particularly  since  must  of  this  pressure  has  been  in 
areas  over  which  they  have  had  little  real  control . (100:8) , 

Having  surveyed  a  large  number  of  community  junior  college  faculty 

members  on  the  subject  of  faculty  participation  in  policy  formulation. 

Garrison  synthesized  the  feeling  of  the  majority  in  the  following  words: 

As  faculty,  we  want  most  especially  to  have  a  say  in  how 
our  colleges  create  and  offer  programs;   this  includes  their 
content,  metliods  of  presentation,  and  materials  used  for 
instruction.    We  are  less  concerned  with  treditional  faculty 


prerogatives  than  we  are  in  hsving  a  reasonable  total  context 
fn  which  we  can  do  a  professional  job:    adequate  pay,  enough 
facilities  and  equipment,  reasonable  teaching  loads,  chances 
for  our  own  professional  growth,  and  an  administrative  set-up 
flexible  and  responsive  enough  to  hear  and  give  weight  to  our 
opinions  and  recomnendations.     If  we,  as  faculty,  have  a  real 
functional  effect  in  creating  and  maintaining  this  context  in 
our  colleges,  then  we  are  performing  our  proper  role  in 
sharing  in  the  governing  of  them.  (52:55) 

If  it  indeed  is  the  case,  as  Lombard!  stated  above,  that 
community  junior  college  faculties  have  identified  with  higher  educa- 
tion, then  it  is  likely  that  statements  on  faculty  participation  by 
various  groups  in  higher  education  speak  at  least  partially  for  them. 
While  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Administration  of  the  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges  (as  quoted  above)  did  not  go  into 
specific  recommended  areas  for  faculty  participation,  various  other 
similar  reports  have  done  so.    For  example,  the  /^jnerican  Association  of 
University  Professors  has  consistently  taken  a  strong  position  on  this 
question,  particularly  since  I962  (3:321).     In  its  statements  of  1S62 
and  1966  the  A.A.U.P.  has  called  for  primary  faculty  responsibility  for 
curriculum,  subject  matter,  methods  of  instruction,  research,  faculty 
status,  and  aspects  of  student  life  relative  to  the  educational  process 
with  final  review  or  decision  by  the  administration  only  in  exceptional 
cases  (128:378).    The  A.A.U.P.  further  called  for  faculty  participation 
(through  recommendations)   in  such  areas  ss  administrative  appointments, 
salary  arrangements,  and  budgeting  (128:378); 

In  1966  the  American  Association  for  Higher  Education  named  a  six- 
man  Task  Force  to  study  faculty  representation  and  academic  negotiation 
The  chairman  of  tliis  committee  was  Arnold  R.  Weber,  and  the  community 
junior  college  was  of  direct  interest  in  the  work  of  this  group  (51:83) 
In  its  report,  the  Task  Force  stated  that  "The  main  centers  of  faculty 
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discontent  v^ere  found  to  be  the  public  junior  colleges  and  the  new  or 

'emerging'  four-year  colleges  and  universities"  (1:30).    The  report 

stressed  the  importance  of  shared  authority  in  college  governance 

through  the  mechanism  of  an  academic  senate  with  the  result  that 

.  .  .  the  sharing  of  the  authority  with  the  faculty  should 
improve  the  quality  of  administration  by  assuring  that  other 
expert  views  are  introduced  into  the  decision-making  process 
and  that  those  who  are  charged  with  the  implementation  of  the 
decisions  will  support  them.  (1:31) 

The  report  further  recomtiended  that  the  faculty  and  administration 
share  equally  in  decision  making  in  the  areas  of  educational  and 
administrative  policies,  personnel  administration,  public  questions, 
selection  of  deans,  and  economy  matters;  that  the  faculty  be  predomi- 
nate in  the  areas  of  course  content  and  grades;  and  that  the 
administration  exercise  predominant  control  over  business  management 
(1:30). 

In  1967,  a  joint  statement  was  issued  by  the  A.A.U.P.,  the 

American  Council  on  Education,  and  the  Association  of  Governing  Boards 

of  Universities  and  Colleges  which  echoed  and  extended  the  previously 

quoted  statement  of  the  A.A.U.P.: 

The  faculty  has  primary  responsibility  for  such 
fundamental  areas  as  curriculum,  subject  matter  and  methods 
of  instruction,  research,  faculty  status,  and  those  aspects 
of  student  life  which  relate  to  the  educatiofjal  process.  On 
these  matters  tiie  paver  of  review  or  final  decision  lodged  in 
the  governinji  board  or  delegated  by  it  to  the  president 
should  be  exercised  adversely  only  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances, and  for  reasons  communicated  to  the  faculty.     It  is 
desirable  that  the  faculty  should,  fol lowing  such  communica- 
tion, have  opportunity  for  further  consideration  and  further 
transmittal  of  its  views  to  the  president  or  board.  (59:170) 

Palola  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Center  for  Research  and 

Development  in  Higher  Education  (University  of  California)  attack  the 

problem  somewhat  differently  in  suggesting  that  a  distinction  might  be 
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drsm  between  two  different  roJes  in  policy  formulation,  those  of 
initiator  and  reactor: 

\t  is  suggested  that  faculty  play  the  initiator  role  in 
institutional  planning  with  regard  to  critical   issues  and 
questions  about  curricula  and  programs,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, support  for  research,  the  selection  and  promotion  of 
faculty,  standards  for  academic  performance  of  students  and 
for  the  granting  of  degrees,     in  contrast,  there  are 
activities  and  functions  not  so  readily  identified  with  the 
responsibilities  of  any  single  group  and  not  as  directly 
related  to  the  central  interests  of  faculty,  e.g..  Institu- 
tional mission  and  role,  standards  of  admission'for  students, 
aspects  of  student-campus  life  related  to  educational 
processes,  and  fiscal  and  facilities  items.     In  these  areas, 
it  Is  suggested  that  the  faculty  play  more  of  a  reactor  role 
in  institutional  planning.  (112:5-7) 

One  community  junior  college  in  which  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
implement  the  A.A.J.C.  recommendations  is  Harper  College  in  Palatine, 
Illinois  (132).    The  president  of  this  college.  Dr.  Robert  Lahti,  also 

served  as  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Administration  of  the  A.A.J.C. 

whose  report  was  quoted  above.     In  I968  the  faculty  of  Harper  College 

worked  out  the  following  tentative  plan  for  faculty  Involvement  in 

policy  formulation: 

A.    Areas  of  major  responsibility  for  teaching  faculty 
In  policy  formulation: 

1.  Faculty  status  -  teaching  faculty  appointirents, 
teaching  faculty  promotions. 

2.  Admissions  -  graduation  requirements  (within  the 
parameters  of  the  ]aw) . 

3.  Subject  matter  in  courses,  curriculum  revisions. 

4.  Methods  of  instruction. 

5.  Standards  of  student  performance,  and  those 
aspects  of  student  life  which  relate  to  the 
educational  process. 

6.  Planning  of  instructional  facilities. 

7.  Social  conditions  of  instruction,   i.e.,  academic 
freedom. 

3.  Elect  representatives  to  faculty  senate. 
S.   Initiating  budget  requests  for  instructional 
needs. 

10.   Ini tinting  recormendat ions  for  conditions  of 
employment,   i.e.,  workloads,  fringe  benefits, 
salaries,  etc. 

I!.  Continuous  evaluation  of  the  instructional 
program. 
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12,  Orientation  ond  In-service  training. 
B.  Areas  of  faculty  involvement  and  influence: 

1 .  Col  lege  calendar. 

2.  Establishment  of  new  programs. 

3.  Tenure  pol icies. 

k.  Student  personnel  policies. 

5.  Selection  of  administrators,  department  cliairmen, 
and  above. 

6.  General  budgetary  policies. 

7.  Administrative  organization. 

8.  Review  of  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the 
Institution  and  a  direct  voice  as  to  how  well 
these  objectives  are  being  met.  (132:1-2) 

The  plan  concludes  with  the  notation  that  "The  power  of  review,  final 
decisions  and/or  final  adoption  of  policy  rests  with  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Harper  College"  (132:2). 

Closely  intertwined  with  the  question  of  the  areas  of  responsi- 
bility that  are  appropriate  for  faculty  participation  In  policy 
formulation  is  the  question  of  the  type  of  responsibility  or  participa- 
tion with  which  the  decision-making  groups  are  to  be  entrusted;  I.e., 
whether  such  groups  are  to  decide,  recommend,  advise,  consult, 
Initiate,  or  react,  and  whether  or  not  the  administration  will  retain 
the  right  of  veto  over  all  decisions.     In  matters  of  basic  policy  and 
statutory  responsibility,  it  Is  clear  that  the  institutional  board  has 
the  legal  right  to  establish  policy  and  to  veto  acts  by  other  bodies 
within  the  institution,  but  there  are  restraints  on  the  use  of  even 
this  power  as  Blackwell  has  pointed  out: 

The  governing  board  of  a  college  or  university  retains 
the  right  to  veto  the  legislation  of  such  academic  bodies, 
but  that  power  Is  seldom  exercised.    VVhen  it  is,  the  results 
are  usuolly  harmful  to  faculty  morale  and  to  the  general 
reputation  of  the  institution.  (18:32) 

While  legal  parameters  circumscribe  the  policy  formulation  process 
at  the  institutional  level,  on  tlie  level  of  internal  policy  formulation 
a  different  situation  prevails.    Here,  the  chief  administrator  may  asl< 
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for  advice  or  recommendations  from  constituent  institutional  groups  in 
the  making  of  executive  decisions  or  decisions  which  he,  by  law,  is 
required  to  make.     In  matters  of  internal  policy  formulation,  however, 
although  responsibility  may  have  been  delegated  to  the  chief  adminis- 
trator by  the  board,  legitimate  use  of  participative  decision  making 
may  demand  that  the  power  of  veto  be  relinquished  and  that  the  decision- 
making groups  be  delegated  full  responsibility  and  authority  for 
decision  subject  to  statutory  limitations  and  board  ratification. 
Sachs,  in  examining  this  question,  agrees  with  and  quotes  Wiles  to  the 
effect  that  "To  give  group  thinking  any  importance,  the  status  leader 
must  eliminate  the  veto"  (122:59).     Sachs  later  qualifies  this 
Statement  in  considering  the  possible  usefulness  of  the  veto  for  the 
protection  of  the  group  or  an  individual  member  of  it: 

Three  factors  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  if  the  veto  is  to 
be  used  to  enhance  the  group  or  the  individual.     First,  the 
veto  should  be  used  only  if  the  decision  reached  would 
destroy  the  group  or  any  individual   in  the  group.  .   .  . 
Second,  the  staff  should  have  a  way  of  overriding  the  veto. 
.  .  .    Finally,  in  our  opinion  the  veto  belongs  to  the 
faculty  as  well  as  to  the  administration  and  can  be  used  to 
nullify  an  administrative  decision  under  similar  circum- 
stances. (122:89) 

Sachs  also  warns  that  the  installation  of  participative  decision 

making  in  an  institution  may  lead  to  an  assortment  of  difficulties 

during  the  period  of  transition: 

When  the  administrator  announces  his  plan  to  effect  a 
democratic  power  flow,  a  degree  of  ambivalence  and  suspicion 
is  often  aroused.     Participants  may  be  prone  to  test  the 
limits  --  to  find  out  whether  the  power  flow  is  truly  in  the 
direction  of  service  to  the  subordinate.    A  period  of 
attempted  anarchy  may  sometimes  ensue  as  a  result  and  be 
encouraged  by  members  of  the  group  to  whom  this  kind  of  power 
is  seen  as  "weak"  and  "vacillating."  .   .  .    This  situation  in 
turn  can  introduce  anxiety  and  ambivalence  in  the  adminis- 
trator as  well  as  in  ths  administrator's  superior.  .  .  . 
After  a  time,  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the  administrator 
should  begin  to  assert  itself  and  the  group  should  become 
more  willing  to  accept  and  assume  limits  based  on  a  growing 
knowledge  of  its  ovm  pov^er.  (122:67-68) 


The  implication  is  clear  that  the  administrator  might  be  wise  to 
relinquish  his  veto  power  in  only  certain  areas  in  which  he  is  prepared 
to  live  with  any  actions  of  decision-making  groups  until  the  period  of 
transition  is  over  and  the  veto  can  be  gradually  eliminated  on  a  wider 
basis. 

Composition  of  Decision-Making  Groups 

In  considering  the  composition  of  decision-making  groups,  the  key 
question  concerns  the  respective  roles  of  faculty  members  and  adminis- 
trators.   There  is  strong  support  for  the  A.A.J.C.  position  that 
faculty  and  administrators  should  be  simultaneously  Involved  in  the 
same  decision-making  processes.    Palola's  research  showed  that  faculty 
members  are  more  actively  involved  in  policy  formulation  when  they 
receive  positive  administrative  encouragement  to  do  so  (112:14). 
Palola  and  his  colleagues  also  concluded  that  this  sort  of  shared 
decision  making  can  lead  to  a  nev/  sense  of  community  on  otherwise 
fragmented  campuses  (111:15-16).    Prator  also  emphasized  this  point: 

If  faculty  committees  and  councils  working  on  policy 
matters  and  procedures  include  those  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration most  Involved  or  concerned  with  the  subject  under 
study,  then  both  relevant  information  and  understanding  can 
be  exchanged.     It  is  important  that  this  association  begin  at 
the  start  of  the  project.    When  members  of  campus  groups  and 
agencies  meet  only  among  tliemselves,  points  of  vlev^  become 
set  and  lines  of  action  become  rigid.  (116:63) 

Lahti,  too,  opposes  setting  the  roles  of  faculty  and  administra- 
tors in  opposition  to  each  other  since  this  would  prevent  them  from 
".  .  .  reaching  a  common  ground  vjhere  they  can  cooperatively  pursue 
their  joint  function  of  educating  students"  (80:11).    Corwin  proposes 
that  pov;er  is  not  a  limited  quantity  and  that  faculties  can  Increase 
their  power  without  diminishing  the  power  of  other  groups,  although 


traditional  authoritarian  exercises  of  power  by  administrators  would 
have  to  be  restrained  and  redirected  (35:102). 

Henderson  sees  the  administrator  chiefly  in  the  role  of  group 
leader: 

He  must,  on  the  one  hand,  give  the  total  program 
considerable  administrative  direction;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintain  a  permissive  attitude  toward  and  relationship 
with  his  academic  colleagues  who  compose  the  faculty.  They 
need  individually  to  enjoy  freedom  for  their  work  and  to  be 
permitted  to  come  into  or  be  drawn  into  full  participation  in 
the  determination  of  program  and  policy.     It  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  dean  becomes  a  chairman  of  the  group,   inducing  group 
thinking  and  molding  into  a  single  whole  the  fruits  of  that 
thinking.  (67:226) 

Millett,   in  line  with  his  concept  of  the  academic  corn.T!uni ty  in 

higher  education,  describes  the  function  of  administration  as  follows: 

The  concept  of  community  within  the  institution  of 
higher  education  cannot  survive  if  the  power  of  administra- 
tion is  thought  of  as  a  supreme  echelon  in  a  hierarchy  of 
authority.  ...    On  the  other  hand,  when  the  power  of 
administration  is  conceived  as  a  constituent  element  of  a 
community  of  power,  then  the  functions  of  that  power  are  more 
definitely  prescribed  and  the  limitations  of  that  power  are 
more  clearly  understood.  .  .  .    The  president's  position  as 
an  educational   leader  is  one  of  leadership  at  the  level  of 
the  faculty  in  its  collective  capacity.   ...    He  should 
facilitate  but  not  dominate  the  process  of  faculty  decision 
making.  (103:181-190) 

On  the  other  hand,  Millett  describes  the  roles  of  faculty  members 
thusly: 

Every  member  of  the  faculty  of  a  college  or  university 
has  a  dual  status.    He  has  an  individual  role  and  a  collegia! 
role.    As  an  individual  a  faculty  member  has  various 
important  duties  to  carry  out  in  the  performance  of  his 
profession.     In  addition,  each  member  of  a  faculty  has 
certain  duties  to  perform  as  a  part  of  a  company  of  scholars. 
Ordinarily  these  collective  duties  are  performed  at  three 
levels  of  operation:     the  department,  the  college  or  school, 
and  the  university.  (l03:7'+-75) 

At  each  of  these  levels  the  feelings  of  the  larger  faculty  can  be 
represented  and  coriur.unicated  to  participating  administrators  (102:13; 
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Summary  of  Propositions 
Chapter  V  has  included  discussions  of  a  large  variety  of  writings 
from  within  the  field  of  education  and  the  community  junior  college  or 
higher  education  in  particular  on  the  subject  of  internal  policy 
formulation.    Certain  of  these  writings  were  in  conflict  with  others. 
The  propositions  that  follow  were  drawn  from  this  discussion  subjective- 
ly by  the  present  writer  in  accordance  with  the  statements  of 
philosophy  and  values  that  appeared  in  Chapter  I.    The  propositions 
will  be  used  as  further  guidelines  for  the  model  structure  for  internal 
policy  formulation  in  the  community  junior  college  to  be  presented  in 
the  concluding  chapter. 

1.  The  community  junior  college  is  a  unique  institution  with 
unique  characteristics;  therefore,  its  structure  for  internal  policy 
formulation  will  have  to  be  shaped  to  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the 
Individual  institution. 

2.  All  professional  staff  members  in  the  community  junior  college 
should  be  accepted  into  full  partnership  in  the  process  of  internal 
policy  formulation. 

3.  Wide  participation  in  policy  formulation  will  lead  to  better 
communication  within  institutions  and  to  higher  levels  of  commitment, 
creativity,  and  adaptability  to  change. 

h.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  handling  of  nonprogrammed 
decisions;  othenvise,  programmed  decisions  will  tend  to  dominate 
decision-making  processes. 

5.  Procedures  for  policy  formulation  must  provide  for  long-range 
planning,  continuity,  participation  by  faculty  and  administrators, 
special  structures  for  meeting  both  routine  and  basic  policy  needs,  and 
a  joint  steering  committee  to  guide  procedures. 
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6.  Policy  formulation  must  be  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative, 
continuous,   integrated,   institutionwide,   inductive  and  deductive, 
innovative  and  routine,  research  based,  and  motivated  by  internal 
pressures. 

7.  Administrators  and  faculty  members  should  participate  jointly 
at  all  stages  of  policy  formulation. 

8.  A  line  and  staff  structure  is  necessary  for  policy  execution  in 
the  community  junior  college. 

9.  The  collegial  concept  is  better  suited  to  the  nature  and 
purposes  of  the  community  junior  college  than  is  the  traditional, 
monocratic,  bureaucratic  concept. 

10.  A  flat,  decentralized  decision-making  structure  which 
approaches  congruency  with  the  informal  organization  within  an  institu- 
tion will  lead  to  maximum  institutional  achievement. 

11.  Decisions  on  internal  policy  should  be  made  at  that  point 
nearest  to  the  source  of  effective  action  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  the  institution. 

12.  Individuals  should  be  involved  in  the  formulation  of  a  policy 
if  they  are  directly  affected  by  that  policy  or  if  they  are  expected  to 
implement  it. 

13.  A  senate-comiTiittee  structure  should  be  established  in  the 
community  junior  college  with  joint  faculty  and  administrative 
membershi  p. 

14.  Use  of  a  faculty-administrator  senate-committee  structure  may 
be  more  effective  in  meeting  institutional  needs  than  it  is  in  meeting 
individual  needs. 
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15.  The  departmental  structure  as  it  is  used  for  policy  formula- 
tion may  be  equally  effective  in  meeting  institutional  and  individual 
needs. 

16.  The  departmental  structure  furnishes  unique  opportunities  for 
wide  participation  in  policy  formulation  since  it  provides  a  mechanism 
for  both  policy  formulation  and  policy  implementation. 

17.  Administrators  play  a  dual  role  in  the  departmental  structure 
at  all  levels,  leading  both  in  policy  formulation  and  in  policy 
implementat  ion. 

18.  The  department,  division,  and  institution  provide  three  levels 
for  participation  in  decision  making  in  the  community  junior  college. 

19.  The  administrative  role  in  policy  formulation  at  all  levels 
should  be  primarily  one  of  democratic  group  leadership. 

20.  Administrators  must  actively  encourage  faculty  participation 
In  policy  formulation  if  such  participation  is  to  be  fully  effective. 

21.  Faculty  members  have  both  individual  and  collegial  roles  in 
the  community  junior  college. 

22.  Agreement  on  the  exact  areas  for  participative  decision  making 
and  on  the  nature  of  this  process  must  be  reached  individually  in  each 
community  junior  college  in  light  of  its  philosophy,  objectives,  and 

ci  rcumstances . 

23.  The  administrative  veto  should  be  eliminated  in  matters  of 
Internal  policy  formulation  although  this  area  must  be  expanded  slowly 
as  the  total  group  displays  maturity  in  participative  procedures. 

2k.  Both  the  S2nate-comf,ii  ttec  structure  and  the  departmental 
structure  sliould  be  utilii^ed  in  planning  procedures  for  internal  policy 
formulation  in  the  cor.imunity  junior  college. 


CHAPTER  VI 

EMERGING  CONCEPTS  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  DECISION-MAKING  STRUCTURE 

In  Chapter  V  attention  was  given  to  writings  within  the  field  of 
education  which  dealt  with  the  question  of  policy  formulation  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  the  community  junior  college  in 
particular.     In  the  present  chapter,  which  is  an  extension  of  Chapter  V, 
similar  questions  will  be  considered  as  they  are  discussed  in  selected 
writings  mainly  from  areas  other  than  education  but  which  appear  to 
have  particular  relevance  for  education.    These  sources  were  selected 
for  the  most  part  because  they  represent  attempts  to  explore  newer  and 
emerging  concepts  of  organizational  structure  which  might  serve  as 
alternatives  to  the  traditional  bureaucratic  model.    Since  most  of 
these  deal  with  broad  concepts  of  organizational  theory,   it  is  likely 
that  they  include  ideas  which  may  be  useful   in  the  construction  of  the 
model  to  be  presented  in  this  study. 

Several  years  ago  Blau  foreshadowed  some  of  the  changes  to  come  In 
organizations  by  listing  the  following  five  prerequisites  for  adjustive 
development  In  organizations  needed  to  avoid  enduring  dysfunctions: 
employment  security,  professional  orientation  toward  the  performance  of 
duties,  established  work  groups  that  command  the  allegiance  of  members, 
and  an  absence  of  basic  conflict  between  work  groups  and  management 
(19:256).     Blau  also  gave  a  concise  statement  of  the  relationship 
between  democracy  and  bureaucracy  ]i\  organizations: 
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While  bureaucracy  is  not  suited  for  deciding  betveen 
alternative  ends,   it  is  better  suited  than  democracy  for 
implementing  these  decisions.     Hence,  the  two  forms  of 
organisation  are  corriplemontary.     Democratic  values  require 
not  only  that  social  objectives  be  determined  by  majority 
rule  but  also  that  they  be  implemented  by  the  most  effective 
methods  available,  that  is,  the  bureaucratically  rather  than 
democratically  governed  executive  agencies.  (19:265) 

Blau  concluded  that  the  extension  of  modern  institutions  ".  .  .  by 
developing  democratic  methods  for  governing  bureaucracies  is,  perhaps, 
the  crucial  problem  of  our  age"  (19:265). 

In  recent  years  considerations  of  organizational  structure  have 
increasingly  revolved  around  the  question  of  decision  making  (or  policy 
formulation)   in  organizations.    Johnson  and  his  colleagues  have  given 
the  following  brief  rationale  for  the  stress  that  is  being  placed  on 
the  decision-making  process  in  the  planning  and  analysis  of  organiza- 
tional structure: 

Emphasis  has  developed  around  "decision  making"  as  a 
primary  focus  of  attention,  relating  communication  systems, 
organization  structure,  questions  of  growth,  and  questions  of 
uncertainty.    This  approach  recognizes  the  more  complex 
models  of  administrative  behavior  and  should  lead  to  more 
encompassing  systems.   .  .  .  (76:13) 

The  study  of  decision  making  is  thus  one  way  of  viewing  the  entire 
structure  of  an  organization. 

As  a  representative  of  this  approach  in  education,  Griffiths 
empliaslzed  the  dec  is  Ion -making  process  as  central  to  his  theory  of 
administration:    "The  specific  function  of  administration  is  to  develop 
and  regulate  the  decision-making  process  In  the  most  effective  manner 
possible"  (60:73). 

Follcvnng  this  line  of  thinking.  Dill  outlined  the  following  five 
goals  which  should  be  attained  through  the  mechanism  of  an  organiza- 
tional dscisicn-making  structure: 
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1.  Control  goal:     Insure  that  decisions  do  get  made  and 
that,  for  control  purposes,  there  be  someone  to  talk  with 
v/hen  it  comes  time  to  evalitate  decisions  or  seek  explanations 
for  their  results. 

2.  Motivation  goal:    Bridge  the  gap  that  often  exists 
between  making  and  implementing  decisions  by  making  them  in 
v;ays  that  make  the  people  who  will  have  to  help  carry  them 
out  feel   identified  with  their  successful  implementation. 

3.  Quality  goal:     Improve  the  quality  of  decisions  by 
Involving  those  who  have  most  to  contribute  to  the  decision. 

Training  goal:    Develop  skills  for  handling  problems 
in  the  men  uho  will  move  eventually  into  administrative 
positions,  and  test  for  the  presence  of  these  skills. 

5.  Efficiency  goal:    Get  decisions  made  as  quickly  and 
with  as  little  waste  of  manpower  as  possible.  (^1:216) 

A  sixth  goal  which  could  be  added  to  this  list  is  that  of  flexi- 
bility which,  as  Victor  A.  Thompson  has  pointed  out,  is  needed  in  order 
to  have  an  innovative  organization  (135).    Thompson  stated  that 
Innovative  organizations  are  characterized  by  structural  looseness  with 
free  communication  in  all  directions  through  the  use  of  group  processes 
(135:13).    He  recommended  the  use  of  project  and  task  force  groups  as 
they  are  needed  to  handle  particular  situations  (135:16).  Braybrooke 
also  recommended  the  loosening  of  formal  structures  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  organizations  and  internal  units  to  restructure  themselves 
as  needed  to  meet  various  contingencies  (21:16),  while  Anderson  has 
pointed  out  that  without  flexibility  bureaucratic  rules  tend  to  lead  to 
certain  dysfunctional  consequences  including  role  distortion,  apathy, 
and  avoidance  of  responsibility  {h;}]) . 

According  to  Johnson,  the  systems  concept  is  a  new  approach  to  the 
problems  of  organizational  decision-making  structure  which  has  great 
promise  for  the  future  in  achieving  goals  such  as  the  six  outlined 
above: 

Under  this  approach  the  network  of  human  interdependen- 
cies  required  to  accomplish  a  given  task  is  based  on  shared 
responsibility  of  the  participating  members  of  the  subsystem, 
in  contrast,  the  traditional  orgctn i zat i on  is  geared  to 


functionsl  performance  and  the  integrating  force  is  authority. 
Instead  of  gearing  participant  activities  to  rule  obeyance 
and  closely  structured  behavior,  the  systems  concept  provides 
a  basis  for  active  participation  in  meeting  task  requirements. 
The  manager  is  looked  upon  as  a  resource  person  who  can  help 
the  group  meat  its  goals  as  well  as  a  source  of  authority  and 
control.    Thus,  the  systems  approach  provides  the  structure 
by  which  newer  concepts  of  motivation,   leadership,  and 
participation  can  be  applied  effectively  within  the  organiza- 
tion. (76:392) 

DeSpelder  wrote  that  this  approach  is  receiving  wide  attention: 

In  designing  the  manc-gement  decision-making  system, 
there  is  one  element  which  is  being  advocated  generally  by 
both  social  scientists  and  progressive,  experimentally-minded 
business  managers.     It  is  the  practice  variously  called 
"participative  management,"  "consultative  management," 
"multiple  management,"  or  "democratic  management."  (39:191) 

DeSpelder  defined  such  practices  as  having  to  do  with  "...  a  volun- 
tary decision  on  the  part  of  management  to  create  conditions  wherein 
employees  are  Intentionally  made  a  part  of  the  decision-making  and 
policy  formulation  process"  (39:191).    He  concluded,  "Participation 
pays  off.     It  is  a  method  of  creating  better  understanding,  better 
decisions,  higher  morale,  and  greater  productivity"  (39:191). 

Two  important  elements  which  are  indispensable  parts  of  the 
participative  management  system,  namely  decentralization  and  the  use 
committees,  were  identified  and  described  by  LeavItt  as  follows: 

From  a  psyciiological  viewpoint,  perhaps  the  biggest 
organizational  change  that  has  shown  up  recently  is  the  change 
toward  decentralization.     Decentralization  is  the  downward 
transfer  of  decision  points.  ...    As  more  classes  of 
decisions,  especially  unprogrammed  ones,  are  transferred 
downward,  the  organization  is  more  decentralized.  .  .  . 
Decentralization  of  large  organizations  makes  psychological 
sense  because  it  shortens  and  simplifies  human  communication. 
(85:277) 

LeavItt  continued: 

Another  effort  toward  resolving  the  conflict  between 
organizational  structure  and  the  changing  environment  is  the 
emergence  of  the  committee  as  a  recognized,  built-in  part  of 
the  organization.     It  may  be  troublesome  and  awl<ward,  but  the 
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presence  of  committee  boxes  on  organization  charts  indicates 
awareness  that  the  total  organizational  job  is  not  the 
summation  of  individual  jobs.    Built-in  committees  are  a  sign, 
too,  of  recognition  that  responsibilities  must  sometimes  be 
shared,  even  if  shared  responsibility  is  hard  to  control. 
(85:280) 

Argyris  also  has  supported  the  principle  of  decentralization  which 

he  defined  as  the  pushing  down  of  authority  and  responsibility  to  the 

lowest  possible  level  in  an  organization  (7:3).     In  Argyris'  opinion, 

decentralization  is  ".  .  .  congruent  with  the  basic  research  about 

human  personality  and  its  capacity  for  work"  (7:3).    However,  he 

further  stated  that  decentralization  has  not  achieved  its  fullest 

potential  because  it  presently  occurs  within  the  context  of  the 

traditional  bureaucratic  structure  wherein  accountability  cannot  be 

shared  by  the  individuals  filling  the  status  positions  at  the  top  of 

the  hierarchy  (7:3).    The  main  problem  lies,  according  to  Argyris, 

...  in  the  lack  of  attention  to  the  human  dimensions.  .  .  . 
For  decentralization  to  work,  open  superior-subordinate  rela- 
tionships are  required,  where  trust  is  high,  where  conformity, 
fear,  dependence  are  low,  where  experimentation  and  risk 
taking  are  prominent.   ...    The  need  is  to  find  ways  to  un- 
cover, to  unfreeze  these  values  wherever  they  exist.  ...  | 
em  encouraged  that  the  development  of  trust,  openness,*  confi- 
dence, and  so  on,   is  not  only  possible,   it  is  also  very 
practical.  {7:k) 

And  Argyris  concluded: 

We  ere  suggesting  nothing  less  than  that  the  basic 
values  which  emphasize  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
individual  can  be  integrated  with  the  fury  and  pressure  of 
everyday  administrative  life  to  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
and  the  organization.  (7:285) 

A  similar  approach  to  interpersonal  relationships  within  a 
societal  complex  was  described  by  Rogers  under  the  heading  of 
establishing  "helping  relationships"  which  he  feels  are  crucial  for  the 
future  development  of  society  (120).    This  point  of  view  was  also 
supported  by  Bennis  who  stated  tb^t  important  benefits  for  intra- 
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organizational  communication  can  be  gained  from  the  establishment  of 

optimal  interpersonal  relationships: 

Communication  gets  distorted,  particularly  as  it  goes  up 
the  hierarchy.     Subordinates  who  hold  views  at  variance  with 
their  superiors  tend  to  withdraw  or  suppress  their  point  of 
view,  allowing  their  superiors  to  make  mistakes  even  when 
they  "know  better."    The  validity  and  frequency  of  upward 
communication  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  the  degree  of 
interpersonal  trust  between  superior  and  subordinate.  .  .  . 
(15:185) 

Based  on  this  sort  of  thinking,  Bennis  recommended  the  "organic- 
adoptive"  organization  as  a  model  of  newer  organizations  in  which 
"There  is  a  congruence  between  the  educated  individual's  need  for 
meaningful,  satisfactory,  and  creative  tasks  and  flexible  structure  or 
autonomy"  (15:13).    He  stated  that  within  American  industry  this 
principle  is  being  widely  adopted  and  that,   in  fact,  democracy  becomes 
a  "functional  necessity  whenever  a  social  system  is  competing  for 
survival  under  considerations  of  chronic  change"  (15:19).  Organiza- 
tional democracy,  according  to  Bennis,  rests  on  a  system  of  values  or  a 
"climate  of  beliefs"  which  includes  the  following: 

1.  Full  and  free  communication,  regardless  of  rank  and 
power. 

2.  A  reliance  on  consensus,  rather  than  on  the  more 
customary  forms  of  coercion  or  compromise,  to  manage  conflict. 

3.  The  idea  that  influence  is  based  on  technical 
competence  and  knowledge  rather  than  on  the  vagaries  of 
personal  v/hims  or  prerogatives  of  power. 

4.  An  atmosphere  that  permits  and  even  encourages 
emotional  expression  as  well  as  task-oriented  acts. 

5.  A  basically  human  bias,  one  which  accepts  the 
inevitability  of  conflict  between  the  organization  and  the 
individual  but  which  is  willing  to  cope  with  and  mediate  this 
conflict  on  rational  grounds.  (15:19) 

One  prominent  and  widely  referred  to  (6:201;   15:186;  39:190) 
effort  to  translate  the  thinking  suramarized  above  into  a  working  plan 
for  a  f lesh-and-blood  organization  is  that  devised  by  Rensis  Likert  in 
^'^  t^"o'<  New  Patterns  of  Management  (8/).    This  proposed  organizational 
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structure  is  one  that  combines  the  newer  approaches  to  organization 

with  the  traditional   line  organization,  each  of  which  is  used  for 

different  purposes.    Likert  gave  the  following  rationale  for  his  model 

Research  findings  indicate  that  the  general  pattern  of 
operations  of  the  highest-producing  managers  tends  to  differ 
from  that  of  the  managers  of  mediocre  and  low-producing  units 
by  more  often  showing  the  following  characteristics; 

A  preponderance  of  favorable  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  each  member  of  the  organization  toward  all  the  other 
members,  toward  superiors,  toward  the  work,  toward  the 
organization  —  toward  all  aspects  of  the  job.  These 
favorable  attitudes  tavard  others  reflect  a  high  level 
of  mutual  confidence  and  trust  throughout  the  organiza- 
tion. ...    As  a  consequence,  the  performance  goals  are 
high  and  dissatisfaction  may  occur  whenever  achievement 
falls  short  of  the  goals  set. 

This  highly  motivated,  cooperative  orientation 
toward  the  organization  and  its  objectives  is  achieved 
by  harnessing  effectively  all  the  major  motivational 
forces  which  can  exercise  significant  influence  in  an 
organizational  setting  and  which,  potentially,  can  be 
accompanied  by  cooperative  and  favorable  attitudes. 
(87:98) 

Likert  included  among  these  major  motivational  forces  the  ego 

motives  (personal  worth,  Importance,  growth,  self-fulfillment, 

acceptance),  the  security  motives,  economic  motives,  and  the  forces  of 

curiosity,  creativity,  and  the  desire  for  new  experiences  (87:98).  He 

then  described  the  organization  generally  as  follows: 

The  organization  consists  of  a  tightly  knit,  effectively 
functioning  social  system.    This  social  system  is  made  up  of 
interlocking  work  groups  with  a  high  degree  of  group  loyalty 
among  the  members  and  favorable  attitudes  and  trust  betv-;een 
superiors  and  subordinates.     Sensitivity  to  others  and 
relatively  high  levels  of  skill  in  personal  interaction 
and  the  functioning  of  groups  are  also  present.    These  skills 
permit  effective  participation  in  decisions  on  common 
problems.  .  .  .    Communication  is  efficient  and  effective. 
(87:99) 

Likert  stated  the  basic  "integrating  Principle"  of  this  organiza- 
tion in  these  words: 

The  leadership  arid  other  processes  of  the  organization 
must  be  such  as  to  ensure  a  maximum  probability  that  in  all 
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interactions  and  all  relationships  with  the  organization  each 
member  will,  in  the  light  of  his  background,  values,  and 
expectations,  view  the  experience  as  supportive  and  one  which 
builds  and  maintains  his  sense  of  personal  worth  and  impor- 
tance. (87:103) 

In  order  to  achieve  this  atmosphere  and  in  order  to  make  full  use 
of  the  potential  capacities  of  the  individuals  in  the  organization, 
each  individual  becomes  a  member  of  one  or  more  effectively  functioning 
cohesive  work  groups  (87:10'+).    The  organizational  structure,  then, 
becomes  one  of  group  operation,  as  discussed  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  president  of  such  an  organization: 

He  will  not  permit  an  organizational  chart  to  be  drawn 
because  he  does  not  want  people  to  think  in  terms  of  man-to- 
man hierarchy.    He  wants  to  build  working  groups.    He  holds 
meetings  of  his  top  staff  regularly  to  solve  problems  and 
make  decisions.    Any  member  of  his  staff  can  propose  problems 
for  consideration,  but  each  problem  is  viewed  from  a  company- 
wide  point  of  view.     It  is  virtually  impossible  for  one 
department  to  force  a  decision  beneficial  to  it  but  detrimen- 
tal to  other  departments  if  the  group,  as  a  whole,  makes  the 
decisions.  (87:109) 

This  structure  of  working  groups  is  then  linked  together  into  a 
tightly  knit  social  system  by  persons  serving  in  leadership  and  member- 
ship capacities  who  are  members  of  more  than  one  group  at  more  than  one 
level.    At  each  level  each  leader  functions  as  a  line  officer  in  tlis 
forma!  organization,  as  a  group  leader  at  his  basic  level  of  assignment 
and  as  a  member  of  the  decision-making  group  at  the  next  higher  level 
of  the  organization.     In  this  way  he  serves  to  link  the  groups  in  the 
organization  together,  and  he  also  accepts  responsibility  for  decisions 
made  in  ti-.e  group  of  which  he  is  the  leader  and  for  the  performance  of 
his  group  in  meeting  organizational  demands  (87:170). 

The  linking-pin  function  is  performed  at  articulation  points 
between  each  two  levels  of  the  organization.    The  individual  performing 
tlie  linking  function  is  responsible  for  representing  his  group's  views 
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and  decisions  to  the  higher  level  group  containing  his  peers  and 
superiors;  he  is  further  responsible  for  communicating  the  views  and 
decisions  of  the  higher  level  group  directly  to  his  own  group  (87:171). 
The  linking-pin  function  thus  allows  for  direct  two-v^ay  communication 
between  levels,  and  the  peer  groupings  allow  for  multiple  horizontal 
communication.    Since  this  communication  takes  place  in  small  face-to- 
face  groups,  it  can  be  assumed  that  much  of  the  difficulty  of  communi- 
cation inherent  in  other  systems  will  be  eliminated.     It  is  also 
assumed  that  these  operations  would  take  place  in  the  setting  of 
effective,  supportive,  democratic  groups  (87:166),  and  that  adequate 
written  records  would  be  kept  and  transmitted  of  group  decisions  and 
Ideas.     In  this  structure,  line  responsibilities  for  policy  execution 
are  preserved. 

As  Likert  was  careful  to  point  out,  the  functions  of  each  level 

are  important  and  significant  to  the  organization  in  that  decisions  are 

made  on  a  decentralized  basis  depending  on  the  number  of  persons 

affected  by  the  decision: 

Under  the  nev.'er  theory,   influence  upward  and  sideward  is 
as  much  a  part  of  organizational  processes  as  influence 
downward.    Consequently,  different  levels  in  the  organization 
should  not  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  more  or  less  authority 
but  rather  as  coordinating  or  linking  larger  or  smaller 
numbers  of  work  groups.    At  higher,  or  more  central,  levels 
of  the  organization,  the  problems,  goals,  recommendations, 
and  influence  processes  of  a  larger  number  of  units  would 
converge  via  the  overlapping  group  structure  for  resolution 
and  integration  tlian  would  be  the  case  of  lower  levels.  The 
higher  levels  would  therefore  coordinate  decisions  which 
influence  more  people.  (87:136) 

In  addition,  flexibility  could  be  provided  by  planning  for  it  at  each 

level.    Any  combination  of  v/crk  groups  or  special  task  forces  would  be 

possible.    The  network  should  be  considered  flexible  and  responsive  to 

changing  needs. 


It  would  appear  that  many  advantsges  might  accrue  to  an  organiza- 
tion Utilizing  a  decision-making  process  and  structure  such  as  that 
suggested  by  Likert.    Ernest  Dale  has  listed  four  such  advantages  as 
fol lows: 

1.  The  people  most  concerned  are  those  making  the 
decisions.    Since  they  often  know  more  about  the  factors 
affecting  the  decisions,  they  may  be  able  to  make  the 
decisions  more  adequately  and  without  delay. 

2.  The  expense  in  money  and  time  of  central  coordination 
is  reduced. 

3.  The  quality  of  decisions  and  the  general  work  of 
executives  may  be  Increased  as  the  possibility  of  deciding 
without  all  the  facts  and  of  making  too  many  decisions  is 
reduced. 

The  opportunity  for  those  further  down  the  organiza- 
tion hierarchy  to  assume  responsibility  and  act  creatively 
may  improve  the  calibre  of  work  all  along  the  line.  (62:^9) 

In  commenting  on  the  Likert  strategy,  Argyris  hypothesized  that 

the  suggested  structure  might  be  used  differently  and  effectively  in 

each  of  the  following  situations: 

1.  When  the  decision  is  not  routine  but  does  not  affect 
significantly  or  permanently  the  distribution  of  power, 
control,   information,  and  the  specialization  of  work.   .   .  , 

2.  When  adequate  time  is  not  available  to  include  all 
the  relevant  individuals  or  explore  thoroughly  the  relevant 
issues.    Adequate  time  does  exist,  however,  to  provide 
opportunities  for  participation  of  the  upper-level  executives. 

3.  I7hen  the  decision  to  make  a  major  change  cannot  be 
delegated  to  all  involved.    However,  participation  is  desired 
(from  those  affected)   in  order  to  decrease  resistance  to 
change,  develop  the  most  effective  processes  for  a  lasting 
change  within  the  organization,  and  represent  more  adequately 
the  needs  of  the  participants  involved  in  the  chanqe. 
(6:205-2C6) 

It  can  be  assumed  that  in  the  first  situation  the  decision  could  be 
decentralized;  that  in  the  second  situation  only  the  top  level  group 
might  be  involved;  and  that  in  the  third  situation  the  entire  structure 
might  be  involved  on  a  recommendirig  or  advising  basis.  Argyris 
concluded  his  discussioii  with  the  opinion  that  ".   .   .  organizations  of 
the  future  will  tend  to  vary  the  structures  that  they  use  according  to 
the  kinds  of  decisions  that  must  be  m-ade"  (6:?-ii). 


In  summary,  the  following  five  points  compiled  by  Shepard 
constitute  the  basic  differences  between  the  kind  of  organizational 
strategy  proposed  by  Ltkert  and  the  traditional  bureaucratic  model: 

1.  Wide  participation  in  decision  making  rather  than 
centralized  decision  making. 

2.  The  face-to-face  group  rather  than  the  individual  as 
the  basic  unit  of  organization. 

3.  Mutual  confidence  rather  than  authority  as  the 
Integrative  force  in  organization. 

k.  The  supervisor  as  the  agent  for  maintaining  intra- 
group  and  intergroup  communication  rather  than  the  agent  of 
higher  authority. 

5.  Growth  of  members  of  the  organization  to  greater 
responsibility  rather  than  external  control  of  the  members' 
performance  of  their  tasks.  (121:Ui-15) 

Before  closing  this  discussion,  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
Downs  arrived  at  some  very  similar  conclusions  to  those  discussed  above 
although  he  approached  the  problem  of  organizational  structure  in 
connection  with  an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  governmental 
bureaucracy  (42).     jn  the  report  summarizing  his  findings,  Downs  noted 
that  the  following  relationships  seemed  to  prevail  between  the  amount 
of  uncertainty  faced  by  an  organization  and  the  organization's  internal 
structure: 

.  .  .  The  greater  the  degree  of  uncertainty  regarding 
the  bureau's  activities,  the  flatter  its  hierarchy  is  likely 
to  be.    When  uncertainty  prevails,  potential  relationships 
among  the  possible  components  cf  a  task  cannot  be  foreseen 
accurately.    Hence  the  task  cannot  be  divided  into  many  parts 
assigned  to  specialists  unless  the  specialists  are  in 
constant  communication  witn  each  other  and  can  continually 
redefine  their  relationships  as  they  gain  mors  kno-^ledge. 
This  requircnent  is  best  served  by  a  flat  hierarchy,  since  it 
provides  greater  authority  to  each  official  and  allows 
greater  emphasis  upon  direct  horizontal  relationsiilps.  These 
factors  are  essential  because: 

1.  Each  official  must  be  free  to  coordinate  directly 
with  a  grert  many  others  in  unpredictable  ways,  so  formal 
channels  cannot  be  set  up  in  advance. 

2.  The  need  for  diaiojues  c^rnono  officia'r.  and  for 
constant  redefininn  of  tasics  makes  working  through  inter- 
mediaries inefficient. 
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3.  Corrmuni  cat  ions  among  officials  who  have  about  the 
same  status  are  less  likely  to  be  inhibited  than  those  among 
officials  on  different  levels. 

k.  Coping  v.-ith  highly  uncertain  tasi<s  requires  very 
talented  specialists  who  can  be  retained  in  the  organization 
only  if  they  are  given  relatively  high  status  and  responsible 
positions  incompatible  with  a  man-level  hierarchy. 

5.  Talented  specialists  working  under  novel  conditions 
often  know  much  more  than  their  supervisors  about  how  to 
coordinate  their  activities.  (^2:57-58) 

Downs  further  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  uncertainty,  high 

degrees  of  homogeneity  among  an  organization's  members  also  will  tend 

to  result  in  a  flatter  hierarchy: 

Similarities  of  self-interest,  cultural  backgrounds, 
technical  training,  and  moral  values  among  bureau  members 
are  likely  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  conflicts  among  them. 
This  will  allow  greater  delegation  of  authority  to  individual 
officials  without  loss  of  effective  coordination,  thereby 
encouraging  a  flat  hierarchy.  {'i2:i>8) 

Both  of  these  factors,  uncertainty  and  relative  homogeneity  of 
membership,  prevail  to  a  large  degree  in  a  community  junior  college,  as 
pointed  out  in  Chapters  II  and  III.    Therefore,   it  is  likely  that 
Downs'  conclusions  might  be  relevant  to  the  community  junior  college. 
His  five  points  stemming  from  a  bureau's  level  of  uncertainty  also 
reflect  the  need  for  the  sort  of  structure  envisioned  in  the  Likert 
strategy. 


Summary  of  Propositions 
Caution  must  always  be  exercised  in  attempting  to  apply  theory  and 
research  findings  in  one  area  (such  as  industry  or  governmental 
bureaucracy)  directly  to  another  area  (such  as  education  or  the 
community  jjnior  college  in  particular).    Yet,  cross-disciplinary  use 
of  basic  concepts  and  ideas  is  often  of  considerable  value  in  the 
construction  of  models.    Therefore,  the  follov.'ing  propositions  drawn 
from  the  discussion  in  Chapter  VI  arc  listed  for  assistance  in  building 
the  model  to  be  presented  in  the  follov.ing  chapter. 
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1.  Democratic  and  bureaucratic  procedures  within  organizations  are 
complementary  procedures  in  that  the  former  should  be  used  for  policy 
formulation  and  the  latter  for  implementation. 

2.  Basing  organizational  structure  on  considerations  of  decision 
making  is  an  excellent  method  for  relating  problems  of  communication, 
innovation,  and  uncertainty. 

3.  An  organizational  decision-making  structure  must  assure 
attainment  of  the  goals  of  control,  motivation,  quality,  training, 
efficiency,  and  flexibility. 

k.  Loosened  formal  structures  lead  to  greater  flexibility  in 
meeting  changing  needs  of  the  organization. 

5.  Concepts  of  motivation,  leadership,  and  participation  drawn 
from  several  of  the  behavioral  sciences  (16)  must  be  considered  in 
order  to  arrive  at  an  optimal  organizational  structure. 

6.  Participative  management  leads  to  better  understanding,  better 
decisions,  highor  morale,  and  greater  productivity. 

7.  Decentralization,  the  downward  transfer  of  dscision  points 
(especially  nonprogrammed  decisions),  is  psychologically  useful  in 
organizations  since  it  simplifies  human  communication. 

8.  Committees  should  be  utilized  and  recognized  in  organ i zat ioacl 
structure  and  charts  as  built-in  parts  of  the  organization. 

9.  Decentralization  and  group  procedures  require  the  establishment 
of  an  organizaLioiial  atmosphere  of  openness,  trust,  and  confidence. 

10.  Good  conimunication,  particularly  upward  corrmon icat ion,  depends 
on  a  high  degree  of  interpersonal  trust  end  confidence. 

11.  Modern  democratic  organizations  must  rest  upon  a  widely  shared 
climate  of  beliefs  and  agreements  among  organizational  msnbers  on  such 


values  as  free  communication,  consensur.  as  a  means  for  dealing  with 
conflict,  and  rational  procedures  in  general. 

12.  Interlocking,  cohesive  work  groups  can  serve  as  the  functional 
units  from  which  a  tightly  knit,  effective  organization  can  be 
fashioned. 

13.  Group  leaders  can  perform  the  various  functions  of  line 
officers,  work  group  leaders,  and  peer  group  members  in  order  to  link 
the  organization  together  and  in  order  to  facilitate  communication  and 
group  performance. 

]k.  Organizational  levels  should  be  determined  by  the  numbers  of 
individuals  coordinated  at  each  level  rather  than  in  terms  of 
hierarchical  authority. 

15.  The  greater  the  degree  of  uncertainty  faced  by  on  organization 
and  the  greater  the  homogeneity  of  the  members  of  the  organization,  the 
flatter  the  hierarchical  structure  will  tend  to  be. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  SUGGESTEU  MODEL:    CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Introduct  ion 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  model  structure  for 
Internal  policy  formulation  in  a  community  junior  college,   It  is 
necessary  to  say  something  about  the  significance  and  meaning  of 
organizational  structure  and  organizational  charts.    The  definition  of 
structure  that  Buckley  used  in  describing  his  process  model  of 
organization  is  applicable  to  this  discussion;  Buckley  gave  the 
following  definition: 

Jhe  "structure"  is  an  abstract  construct,  not  something 
distinct  from  the  ongoing  Interactive  process  but  rather  a 

5tl"''?of'' ^'  a''''^<>™iodat've  representation  of  it  at  any  one  time. 
(24: lo) 

Accepting  this  concept  of  Institutional  structure,  the  theorist  Is 
faced  with  the  problem  of  generalizing  in  order  to  study  and  plan 
Improved  systems  for  particular  types  of  institutions.    According  to 
Ruhenstein  and  Haberstroh, 

At  a  theoretical  level  one  seeks  for  characteristics  of 
these  institutions  sufficiently  general  to  describe  a  wide 
range  of  specific  organizations  and  yet  be  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  explaining,  predicting,  and  controlling  the 
behavior  of  ;.n  individual  organization.  (121:64) 

Both  of  the  sources  cited  above  point  out  the  important  fact  that 

adaptive  organizations  are  continually  in  the  process  of  changing  their 

structures  in  order  to  meet  changing  conditions  (24:18;  121:65).  The 


role  of  &n  organizational  chart,  then,  must  be  carefully  delineated: 

An  organization  chart  or  position  description  is  a 
collection  of  ideas  or  information.     It  can  impinge  on 
behavior  only  insofar  as  it  affects  the  beliefs  of  the  people 
who  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  organization.    A  satisfactory 
conceptual  definition  of  organization  structure,  then,  is  the 
pattern  of  beliefs  about  the  organization  that  are  shared  by 
those  individuals  who  take  the  coordinated  action  that  we 
define  as  organizational  behavior.     It  is  these  beliefs  that 
matter.  ...  (121:63) 

The  model  to  be  presented  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  in  the 
nature  of  an  abstract  construct  generalized  from  the  collection  of 
ideas  and  Information  summarized  and  synthesized  in  the  first  six 
chapters  of  this  study.     It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  specific 
blueprint  for  a  specific  organization,  but  rather  it  Is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  particular  pattern  of  ideas  and  beliefs  selected  by  the 
writer  as  appropriate  for  structural  adaptation  by  community  jur.ior 
colleges.    The  model  and  its  implications  will  be  discussed  below,  and 
this  discussion  will  be  followed  by  a  general  summary  and  some  final 
recommendations. 

The  Model 

The  model  of  a  structure  for  internal  policy  formulation  in  a 
community  junior  college  as  proposed  by  the  present  writer  is  depicted 
In  Figure  2.     It  can  be  seen  that  two  simultaneous  and  related  struc- 
tures are  suggested  for  use  in  the  process  of  internal  policy  formula- 
tion, namely  the  departmental  structure  and  the  senate-comrr.I ttee 
structure.    A  third  structure,  the  formal   line  and  staff  structure  for 
policy  implementation,   is  not  depicted,  but  it  would  parallel  the 
departmental  diagram. 
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The  departmental  structure,  Including  all  phases  of  the  community 
junior  college,   is  planned  to  take  advantage  of  the  overlapping 
decision-making  group  concept  discussed  in  Chapter  VI,  while  the  senate 
committee  structure  is  planned  along  the  somewhat  more  traditional 
lines  of  college  governance  as  discussed  in  Chapter  V.     It  is  intended 
that  each  of  these  structures  serve  particular  purposes  and  needs  and 
that  their  functions  will  be  complementary. 

A  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  model  follows  (the  letters 
refer  to  Figure  2) : 

A  -  The  president  (or  chief  administrative  officer).     In  matters 
of  internal  policy  formulation  the  president  acts  as  chairman  of  the 
top  level  decision-making  group  in  the  departmental  structure  and  as 
the  link  between  this  group  and  the  institutional  board.    He  serves 
also  as  a  member  of  the  senate  and  chairman  of  the  permanent  steering 
committee  which  is  one  of  the  standing  committees  designated  Q  through 
V.    The  president's  role  in  policy  formulation  is  primarily  that  of 
developer  and  regulator  of  the  decision  process.    He  does  not  make 
policy  himself  nor  does  he  control  the  decision-making  group. 

B  -  The  president's  staff  including  the  vice-president  if  this 
position  is  provided. 

C  -  The  top  level  decision-making  group.    This  group  includes  the 
president  as  chairman  (democratic  group  leader),  the  vice-president, 
end  the  major  deans  and  division  heads.    The  group  meets  frequently, 
serving  as  the.  center  for  the  collation,  coordination,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  operational  policy  formulation  in  the  departmental  structure 
and  as  the  formal  channel  through  which  comnuni cat  ions  pass  between  the 
senate -co.-ni)itte2  structure  end  both  the  departmental  structure  and  the 
Institutional  board. 


D,  E,  F,  G  -  Individuals  filling  the  positions  of  deans  or  heads 
of  major  divisions.    These  individuals  serve  as  members  of  the  top 
level  decision-making  group  and  also  as  leaders  of  the  intermediate 
decision -making  groups  thus  serving  the  linking-pin  function  between 
these  two  levels.    They  are  responsible  for  representing  their  groups 
in  the  higher  level  group  and  acting  as  spokesman  for  the  individuals 
in  their  groups.    They  transmit  decisions,   ideas,  and  attitudes  from 
each  group  to  the  other,  and  they  accept  responsibility  for  their  own 
group's  decisions  and  task  performance.    This  description  of  the 
linking-pin  function  will  hold  true  for  individuals  performing  this 
function  c:t  all   levels  in  the  organization. 

H,  I,  J,  K  -  Intermediate  level  decision-making  groups  whose 
members  are  department  heads  or  other  representatives  of  the  faculty 
and  staff  and  whose  chairmen  are  the  deans  or  division  heads. 

L  -  Individuals  serving  the  linking  function  between  the  inter- 
mediate level  decision-making  groups  and  the  basic  faculty  and  staff 
groups.    These  individuals  serve  as  members  of  the  intermediate  level 
groups  and  as  group  leaders  at  the  lov;er  level. 

M  -  Faculty  and  staff  groups.    These  groups  parallel  the  informal 
organization  of  the  institution  insofar  as  this  is  possible. 
Decentralized  decision  making  is  utilized  at  this  level  in  appropriate 
areas  as  well  as  at  the  intermediate  level. 

N  -  Administrators  serving  as  members  of  the  institutional  senate 
Including  the  president  and  other  representatives  of  the  administration 
selected  by  the  top  level  decision-making  group  in  the  departmental 
structure. 
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0  -  Faculty  and  staff  members  serving  as  members  of  the  institu- 
tional senate  including  representatives  elected  by  all  professional 
members  on  a  proportional  basis  from  all  divisions  of  the  community 
junior  college.    This  elected  group  comprises  the  majority  of  senate 
members.    The  president  of  the  college  has  the  right  to  appoint  several 
additional  members  to  the  senate  in  order  to  insure  that  key  indivi- 
duals are  included  who,  because  of  various  factors,  exercise  unusual 
power  and  leadership  in  the  organization  and  are  likely  to  become 
members  of  the  informal  dominant  coalition.     Normally  such  individuals 
would  be  elected  to  the  senate,  but  their  exclusion  would  probably  have 
such  dysfunctional  results  for  the  formal  decision-making  structure 
that  special  provision  must  be  made  to  avoid  this  situation. 

P  -  The  institutional  senate.    All  members  of  the  senate  serve  on 
a  peer  group  basis,  and  the  senate  elects  its  own  leaders,  committees, 
and  committee  chairmen  with  the  exception  of  the  steering  committee  of 
which  the  president  is  chairman.    All  committees  report  to  the  senate 
as  a  whole,  and  the  elected  senate  leadership  comprises  the  formal 
channsl  of  communication  between  the  senate-committee  structure  and  the 
departmental  structure.    All  senate  policy  decisions  are  routed  to  the 
college  president  for  transmission,  along  with  his  recommendation,  to 
the  board  and  eventually  to  the  departmental  structure. 

Qi  R>  S,  T,  U,  V  -  Standing  committees  established  by  the  senate. 
These  committees,  to  be  comprised  of  five  to  seven  members  appointed  or 
elected  by  the  senate,  recommend  decisions  on  policy  formulation  in 
specific  areas  for  ratification  by  the  senate  as  a  whole.    One  of  these 
standing  ccmmittecs  is  the  steering  committee  which  has  the  chief 
administrator  as  its  chairman.    This  committee  acts  as  a  procedural 
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coordinating  committee  to  insure  that  the  decision-making  process  is 
operating  in  a  functional  manner,  that  decisions  are  made  within  a 
reasonable  time,  that  progress  reports  are  rendered  by  decision-making 
groups,  and  that  problems  are  referred  to  the  proper  body  for  solution. 
It  is  through  this  committee  that  the  chief  administrator  can  chiefly 
exercise  his  role  as  developer  and  regulator  of  the  decision-making 
process. 

Dotted  Lines  -  Ad  hoc  task  forces  in  the  departmental  structure 
and  ad  hoc  commi ttees  in  the  senate-committee  structure.    These  groups, 
which  can  be  introduced  at  any  level  for  any  purpose  as  needed,  add 
necessary  flexibility  to  the  model.    Such  groups  in  the  departmental 
structure  also  provide  added  overlapping  and  communication  at  all 
levels.    Such  groups  can  be  formed  with  any  desired  membership,  thus 
the  dotted  lines  are  used  only  to  represent  the  existence  of  these 
groups.    Laymen  might  also  participate  in  various  sorts  of  advisory 
hoc  committees,  but  they  would  exercise  no  voice  in  final  decisions. 

Impl icat  ions 

Participation 

One  of  the  fundamental  concepts  underlying  formulation  of  the 
model   is  the  conviction  that  every  professional  member  of  the  community 
junior  college  organization  should  participate  as  fully  as  possible  in 
internal  policy  formulation,  especially  in  policy  decisions  that  affect 
the  individual  directly,  and  that  this  participation  must  be  guaranteed 
and  incorporated  into  the  basic  structure  of  the  organization.  The 
philosophical  statement  in  Chapter  !  as  well  as  the  propositions  drawn 
from  each  of  the  succeeding  chapters  support  this  conviction  wiiether 
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the  specific  point  of  analysis  concerns  tfie  benefits  accruing  to  the 
organization,  the  distribution  of  power  in  the  organization,  the  needs 
of  individuals  in  the  organization,  or  the  research  findings  in  the 
area  of  group  dynamics.    Changing  social  conditions  surrounding  the 
community  junior  college  as  discussed  in  Chapters  V  and  VI  give  further 
support  to  this  idea. 

Since  the  point  was  made  in  Chapter  V,  however,  that  mere  repre- 
sentation in  a  college  senate  does  not  guarantee  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  either  in  fact  or  in  his  perception  of  the 
situation,  the  overlapping  departmental  structure  was  evolved  to  make 
certain  the  involvement  of  every  professional  employee  in  policy 
formulation.     In  c>n  institution  where  a  dual  structure  exists,  each 
individual  is  guaranteed  participation  (and  indeed  must  participate  in 
fulfillment  of  his  collegia!  role)   in  policy  formulation  in  the 
departments!  structure,  while  participation  in  the  senate-committee 
structure  will  result  from  either  voluntary  or  elective  procedures.  In 
the  former  instance,  participation  becomes  a  normal  part  of  the  job, 
while  the  latter  represents  additional  responsibility. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  throughout  the  entire  process  faculty 
and  administrators  participate  together  in  policy  formulation, 

functions 

Whenever  a  specific  policy  question  arises  throughout  the  institu- 
tion which  calls  for  en  act  of  policy  formulation,  a  decision  must  be 
made  on  the  appropriate  structure  and  level  for  its  solution.  Princi- 
ples are  needed  for  the  guidance  of  all  members  of  the  organization  in 
this  regard  and  which  can  be  follo'-ved  by  the  president  in  his  role  of 
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regulator  of  the  decision  process.    Following  these  principles,  most 
decisions  would  be  routed  automatically  into  the  proper  channels,  but 
in  doubtful  situations  this  task  would  be  accomplished  by  the  president 
with  the  aid  of  the  top  level  group  in  the  departmental  structure  or 
the  steering  committee  in  the  senate  structure. 

Since  it  is  not  possible  to  foresee  all  possible  future  situations, 
general  theoretical  classifications  of  types  of  policy  decisions  must 
be  used  for  planning  the  appropriate  functions  of  each  structure.  A 
discussion  of  the  system  of  classification  assumed  in  the  model  follows. 

A  first  method  of  classification  and  assignment  of  types  of  policy 
decisions  is  that  of  the  connection  between  outcome  preferences  and 
means/ends  relationships.    Where  outcome  preferences  are  known  and 
means/ends  relationships  are  known,  the  decision  would  probably  fall  in 
the  area  of  executive  decision  making  and  within  the  area  of  estab- 
lished policy.    V/here  outcome  preferences  are  known,  but  means/ends 
relationships  are  not  clear,  the  decision  would  probably  be  referred  to 
the  departmental  structure  where  the  greatest  participation  by 
specialists  within  the  technology  would  be  guaranteed  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  technical  information  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem. 
V/here  means/ends  relationships  are  known,  but  outcome  preferences  are 
not  agreed  upon,  the  senate-committee  structure  would  probably  be  the 
appropriate  one  to  be  utilized. 

A  second  method  of  classif icet ion  uses  the  distinction  between 
deductive  and  inductive  procedures.    A  problem  of  a  deductive  nature 
which  could  best  be  solved  by  establishing  a  basic  policy  from  which 
lesser  policies  could  be  deduced  for  individual  components  of  the 
organization  would  be  referred  to  the  senate- com-Tii ttee  structure.  On 


the  other  hand,  a  problem  which  could  best  be  solved  through  the  use  of 
Inductive  procedures  by  starting  at  the  lov^est  level  of  segmented 
components  from  which  would  be  derived  a  broader  policy  would  be 
referred  to  the  departmental  structure. 

A  third  classification  method  opposes  programmed  decisions  to 
nonprogrammed  decisions.    Here,  the  senate-committee  structure  seems 
best  fitted  to  consider  programmed  decisions,  while  the  departmental 
structure,  representing  as  it  does  a  dally  process,  could  be  utilized 
for  either  type  of  decision.    This  distinction  would  make  the  latter 
structure  the  primary  one  for  nonprogrammed  decisions.    The  principle 
that  those  most  directly  affected  should  be  involved  in  a  particular 
decision  also  tends  to  direct  most  nonprogrammed  decisions  into  the 
departmental  structure. 

In  Chapter  I  a  distinction  was  also  made  among  executive  decisions, 
policy  decisions,  and  operational  policy  decisions.     By  definition, 
executive  decisions  are  not  made  by  groups  in  either  structure  but  by 
individual  administrators;  basic  policy  decisions  are  made  in  the 
senate-committee  structure;  and  operational  policy  decisions  are  made 
in  the  departmental  structure  at  the  level  closest  to  the  problem. 

To  summarize,  the  intent  of  the  model  is  to  utilize  the  senate- 
committee  structure  for  decisions  that  can  be  characterized  as  being  of 
a  deductive,  programmed,  institution-wide,  basic  policy  nature  which 
involve  choices  of  outcome  preferences.    Such  policy  decisions  as  these 
would  benefit  from  long-range,  continuous,  and  integrated  procedures 
which  would  be  suited  to  the  deliberative  bodies  provided  in  the  senate- 
committee  structure.    Meanwhile,  the  departmental  structure  would  be 
utilized  more  for  inductive,  nonprogrammed  (or  programmed  but  of  a 
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1 imited  nature) ,  decentralized,  operational  pel  icy  decisions  involving 
means/ends  relationships. 

In  introducing  the  model,  it  was  stated  that  the  two  structures 
for  policy  formulation  would  be  complementary,  not  mutually  exclusive, 
in  nature.    A  further  word  is  needed  at  this  point  to  explain  the 
relationship  betv/een  them  if  particular  decisions  are  to  be  routed  into 
one  structure  or  the  other.    This  relationship  is  based  on  the 
complementary  roles  of  initiator  and  reactor.    Where  a  decision  is  made 
or  a  proposal  for  such  a  decision  is  initiated  in  one  structure,  the 
role  of  the  other  structure  will  be  that  of  reactor.     In  most  cases 
the  senate-committee  structure  will  initiate  basic  policy  decisions 
and  react  to  operational  policy  decisions  reached  In  the  departmental 
structure,  while  the  latter  will   initiate  matters  of  operational  policy 
and  react  to  matters  of  basic  policy.    Thus  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  as  well  as  unlimited  feedback  is  included  in  the  model;  In 
addition,  cominuni  cat  ions  are  facilitated  by  the  obvious  fact  that  all 
members  of  the  senate-committee  structure  are  also  members  of  the 
departmental  structure.     It  Is  assumed  that  decisions  will  be  reached 
in  the  initiating  structure  after  full  advantage  of  the  reactor  role 
has  been  exploited  where  such  reaction  is  necessary  or  desired. 

The  president  may  also  utilize  either  structure  for  purposes  of 
reaction  or  recommendation  in  cases  where  he  cannot  delegate  responsi- 
bility for  a  policy  decision  or  where  there  is  not  time  available  to 
take  advantage  of  t!ie  normal  procedures.    Provision  must  be  made  for 
executive  action  in  situations  of  the  latter  type,  but  opportunity  must 
be  available  for  the  ruviev;  of  such  policy  decisions  by  the  appropriate 
structure. 
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Finally,  in  matters  of  operational  policy  it  is  expected  that 
decisions  will  be  made  at  the  level  closest  to  the  problem  assuming 
that  the  problem  lies  within  the  expertise  of  the  group  at  that  level 
and  outside  of  their  zone  of  indifference.    Decisions  of  a  general 
nature  affecting  a  broad  group  but  lying  for  the  most  part  within  the 
majority's  zone  of  indifference  will  usually  be  made  in  the  senate- 
committee  structure. 

Leadership 

Methods  and  conceptions  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  all  adminis- 
trators acting  within  the  model  will  be  crucial  to  its  success.  As 
pointed  out  above,  organizational  structure  means  little  unless  it 
reflects  in  fact  the  pattern  of  beliefs  of  the  actors  involved  in  it. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  a  model  such  as  the  one  presented  here 
since  a  unified  outlook  is  necessary  for  decentralization. 

In  the  first  place,  the  model  demands  that  the  chief  administrator 
play  the  role  of  developer  and  regulator  of  the  decision  process  in 
policy  formulation,  not  the  role  of  authoritarian  maker  of  policies. 
He  must  remain  at  the  nexus  of  all  three  structures  involved  in  the 
model  and  see  to  it  that  all  three  are  operating  in  an  optimal  manner. 
One  of  his  chief  responsibilities  will  be  the  direction  of  many 
problems  to  the  appropriate  structure  and  level  for  consideration  and 
decision  in  light  of  the  guidelines  suggested  above. 

Secondly,   it  will  be  his  responsibility  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  atmosphere  of  openness,  trust,  and  confidence,  and  the  democratic, 
parliamentarian  procedures  that  are  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
model  structure.    Since  the  departmental  structure  is  in  the  nature  of 
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overlapping  groups  with  all  administrators  serving  a  linking  function, 
it  is  likely  that  the  atmosphere  created  in  the  top  level  decision- 
making group  (over  which  the  chief  administrator  will  preside  as 
chairman)  will  filter  down  through  the  remainder  of  the  organization 
and  be  reflected  at  each  level.     It  is  necessary  that  all  groups 
function  through  democratic  procedures  (as  described  in  Chapter  IV)  and 
In  an  atmosphere  of  trust  in  order  to  encourage  maximum  participation 
on  the  part  of  each  individual  as  well  as  the  fullest  exercise  of 
individual  discretion. 

Thirdly,  it  is  predicted  (as  discussed  in  Chapter  II)  that  a 
dominant  coalition  of  leaders  from  all  echelons  of  the  community  junior 
college  —  the  technology,  managerial  levels,  and  segmented  boundary- 
spanning  units  --  will  emerge.     It  is  assumed  in  the  model  that  this 
coalition  and  its  inner  core  of  leadership  will  emerge  through  the 
democratic  processes  provided.    The  chief  administrator  must  be  in  a 
position  to  work  amicably  with  this  group  and  to  exercise  leadership 
over  it  in  order  to  avoid  major  dysfunctional  conflicts.     It  is 
important  that  procedures  of  selection  be  established  that  will  insure 
that  this  coalition  will  have  the  opportunity  to  work  through  the 
formal  structures;  othervnse,  the  coalition  will  tend  to  operate 
primarily  through  the  channels  of  the  informal  organization  with 
possible  dysfunctional  consequences  in  terms  of  the  functioning  of  the 
mode  I . 

Lastly,  the  chief  administrator  will  have  to  deal  v/ith  the  ques- 
tion of  the  types  of  action  various  groups  will  take  in  considering 
various  types  of  policy  decisions;  that  is,  whether  such  actions  will 
be  in  the  nature  of  final  decisions,  recommendations,  or  other  forms  of 
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activity.    Closely  related  to  this  question  is  that  of  the  chief 
administrator's  veto  power.     Ideally,  considering  the  philosophical 
assumptions  upon  which  the  model  is  based,  the  veto  should  be 
el  iminated.    Substituted  for  it  will  be  a  reliance  on  consensus  and  on 
responsible,  professional,  democratic  procedures.    Practically,  however, 
especially  during  a  transition  period  from  authoritarian  to  democratic 
processes  in  an  institution,  the  limits  may  have  to  be  narrowed  wherein 
faculty  groups  v;ould  be  requested  to  make  policy  decisions.  These 
limits  would  then  be  broadened  gradually  as  democratic  processes  are 
understood  and  accepted  on  a  responsible  basis. 

Outside  of  these  limits,  decision-making  groups  should  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  their  decisions  as  recommendations, 
and  any  recommendations  made  must  be  carefully  considered  by  the  chief 
administrator  and,  in  case  such  recommendations  are  rejected,  the 
reasons  communicated  back  to  the  group  with  the  opportunity  for  further 
group  action.     It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  in  matters  of 
internal  policy  formulation  the  executive  veto  should  be  eliminated 
when  the  model   is  in  full  operation.     Broad  policies  set  by  the 
institutional  board,   legal  restrictions,  accreditation  standards,  and 
professional  guidelines  and  ethics  should  provide  sufficient  parameters 
within  which  the  professional  staff  of  a  community  junior  college  could 
establish  internal  policies  without  the  additional  and  debilitating 
utilization  of  the  individual  executive  veto  power. 

Structural  Formation 

In  previous  chapters  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  "flat"  organiza- 
tional structure  is  superior  to  a  "tall"  hierarchical  structure  in 
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terms  of  both  organizational  and  individual  need  satisfaction.  The 
model  presented  calls  for  three  hierarchical  levels  with  the  decision- 
making groups  differentiated  not  so  much  in  status  as  in  terms  of  the 
numbers  of  individuals  involved  in  or  affected  by  decisions  at  each 
level . 

Although  the  model  Includes  only  three  hierarchical  levels,  the 
sizes  of  the  resulting  decision-making  groups  fall  within  recommended 
limits.    For  example,  with  regard  to  the  span  of  control  principle, 
approximately  the  same  number  of  individuals  report  directly  to  the 
chief  administrator  as  recommended  by  Ayers  and  Russel  (10:11),  while 
at  the  second  level  the  span  of  control  Is  shown  as  six.    The  principl 
that  each  person  should  be  administratively  responsible  to  only  one 
other  person  (75:5)   is  likewise  retained. 

At  the  same  time,  optimal  group  sizes  as  recommended  in  Chapter  I 
are  followed  in  the  model.    Thus,  in  the  departmental  structure 
decisioo-making  groups  number  seven  members  or  less.    The  senate  shoul 
number  approximately  twenty  members,  while  various  committees  could 
vary  from  five  members  to  larger  groups  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  task  under  consideration. 

It  should  be  reiterated  here  that  ideal  situations  are  reflected 
in  the  model  and  that  specific  institutional  structures  are  often 
guided  by  unplanned  and  unforeseen  developments  (29:100).     In  addition 
the  necessities  for  flexibility  and  looseness  of  the  formal  structure 
were  ponited  out  in  several  connections  in  previous  sections.  There- 
fore,  it  Is  again  emphasized  that  the  model  should  be  considered 
approximate,  flexible,  and  adaptable,  embodying  more  a  system  of 
beliefs  and  concepts  than  a  specific  blueprint.    The  exact  nature  of 
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the  various  groups  in  both  structures  would  vary  widely  from  college  to 
college,  but  the  principles  of  flat  organizational  structure,  over- 
lapping  decision-making  groups,  democratic  procedures,  decentralization, 
linking-pin  mechanisms,  and  optimal  group  sizes  could  be  retained. 

Another  highly  significant  factor  that  would  aid  in  determining 
the  exact  formation  of  the  structure  would  be  the  nature  of  the 
informal  organization.    The  latter,  in  turn,  would  tend  to  be 
influenced  by  the  physical  and  social  working  arrangements  in  the 
individual  institution  as  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.    Therefore,  the 
departmental  structure  would  ba  expected  to  vary  in  accord  with  the 
principle  that  maximum  achievement  will  result  in  an  organization  when 
the  formal  and  informal  organizational  structures  approach  congruence. 
While  the  name  "departmental"  structure  has  been  given  to  this  aspect 
of  the  model,  this  term  is  for  convenience  only;  the  actual  structure 
might  parallel  "houses"  or  other  groupings  selected  in  accordance  with 
the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  individual  college.     It  is  also 
recognized  that  the  influence  of  the  informal  organization  would  tend 
to  diminish  as  the  democratic  method  embodied  in  the  structure  is  more 
f ul ly  real i zed. 

Commun  icat  i  cn 

The  model  presupposes  the  fundamental  principle  that  clear  lines 
of  multidirectional  vertical  and  lateral  communication  must  be 
established  in  an  institution  in  order  to  avoid  the  dysfunctional 
results  of  a  communications  maze.    At  the  same  time,  the  uncertainty 
which  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  community  junior  college  demands  great 
flexibility  in  commun icet ion  channels.     Several  mechanisms  are  inherent 
in  the  model  v.-hich  are  intended  to  meet  both  of  these  requirements. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  individuals  fulfilling  the  linking 
functions  between  groups  are  expected  to  become  two-way  channels  of 
communication  between  various  levels  in  the  structure.  Lateral 
communication  can  be  achieved  on  a  Face-to-face  basis  in  the  upper  two 
work-group  levels  and  special  task  forces  as  well  as  in  the  senate- 
committee  structure.     It  is  recognized  that  individuals  will  make 
errors  in  transmission  or  distort  communications  for  their  own  purposes 
on  occasion,  so  written  records  of  decisions  and  ideas  will  also  have 
to  be  utilized  in  order  to  avoid  these  dysfunctional  aspects  of  the 
system,  and  regular  channels  must  exist  for  their  control  and 
transmission.    A  basic  atmosphere  of  interpersonal  trust  and  confidence 
throughout  the  organization  would  likewise  tend  to  facilitate  accurate 
comiTiunicat ion  and  to  decrease  distortion. 

Phi losophy 

Basic  to  the  system  of  beliefs  expressed  through  the  mechanism  of 
the  model  is  the  philosophical  statement  in  Chapter  I  which  emphasizes 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual  human  being  and  his  right  of 
effective  choice  as  an  expression  of  his  liberty.    Throughout  our  model 
the  individual  exercises  much  of  his  freedom  through  group  participa- 
tion, and  this  fact  may  appear  to  be  paradoxical.    However,  Stanley's 
Statement  of  criteria  for  freedom  in  collective  action  is  highly 
applicable  in  this  regard  in  that  it  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
philosophical  implications  of  the.  model  for  the  individual  participant; 
Stanley  states  that  freedom  in  collective  action  implies: 

First,  that  every  person  involved  in  or  affected  by  a 
collective  undertaking  must  share,  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  to  do  so,   in  ti;e  determination  of  the  purposes  of  the 
enterprise  and  the  means  by  which  those  purposes  are  achieved. 
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Second,  that  the  activities  of  the  group,  within  the  limits 
of  its  functions,  must  provide  ample  scope  for  the  full 
development  of  the  capacities  and  abilities  of  every  person 
engaged  in  them.    Third,  that  the  equality  of  group  associa- 
tion must  expand  the  area  of  common  interests  and  concerns. 
And  fourth,  that  corporate  or  group  action  must  operate  to 
widen  rather  than  to  narrow  the  crbit  of  effective  choice  for 
all  those  engaged  in  or  affected  by  them,  except  where  the 
limitation  of  effective  choice  is  the  necessary  result  of  the 
elimination  of  undemocratic  economic  or  social  power  that 
enhances  the  freedom  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
(127:15) 

The  model  is  intended  to  fulfill  each  of  these  four  philosophical 
considerations.     In  fact,  the  greatest  strength  of  the  model  may  lie  in 
the  fact  that  it  represents  a  conscious  effort  to  mold  such  philosophi- 
cal concepts  into  an  organizational  structure.    As  LaVire  has  pointed 

out,  systematic  provision  for  the  restructuring  of  beliefs  in  many 

ft 

areas  of  education  will  result  in  improvements  more  quickly  and  more 
surely  than  if  such  changes  are  left  to  chance  (81:25).    This  idea 
should  hold  true  in  the  matter  of  developing  organizational  structures 
for  policy  formulation  which  are  based  on  democratic  philosophical 
principles. 


Conclusion 

As  a  final  conclusion  it  is  asserted  that  the  model  for  internal 
policy  formulation  would,   If  utilized  in  practice  in  a  community  junior 
college,  result  in  processes  that  would  tend  to  meet  both  organiza- 
tional and  individual  needs  while  at  the  same  time  being  congruent  with 
the  basic  philosophical  concepts  of  American  democracy. 

RecomiTiendat  i  ons 

The  following  recommendations  for  implementation  and  further 
research  are  suggested  by  the  writer  in  light  of  this  study: 
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1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  model  presented  in  this  study  be 
implemented  in  a  community  junior  college  setting  in  order  that  it  can 
be  ascertained  through  comparative  experimental  research  whether  or  not 
the  benefits  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  model  both  for  the 
organization  and  the  individual  would  in  fact  result.    Only  such  a 
procedure  would  allow  this  sort  of  generalization,  and  if  such  were 
found  to  be  the  case,  the  implications  for  structural  change  in  many 
Institutions  v/ould  be  great. 

2.  Research  in  the  area  of  student  participation  in  internal 
policy  formulation  in  the  community  junior  college  should  be  undertaken. 
If  this  participation  is  found  to  be  desirable,  then  modifications 
could  be  made  in  the  model  to  include  it  within  the  basic  system  of 
beliefs  and  concepts  upon  which  the  model  is  based. 

3.  !n  view  of  the  rising  tide  of  faculty  militancy  in  the 
community  junior  college,  the  question  of  faculty  participation  in 
internal  policy  formulation  should  be  given  a  high  priority  for 
consideration  by  every  institution,  state  department  of  education,  and 
professional  association  involved  in  the  community  junior  college 
movement.    Appropriate  piocedures  should  be  instituted  before  the 
situation  in  an  institution  reaches  the  point  of  formal  negotiation. 

4.  Research  should  be  carried  out  in  attempts  to  determine  the 
results  of  faculty  participation  in  specific  areas  of  internal  policy 
formulation  in  terms  of  consequences  for  the  Institution,  the 
professional  members  of  the  organization,  the  students,  and  the  overall 
curriculum.    Case  studies  of  community  junior  colleges  with  highly 
developed  procedures  for  wide  participation  in  internal  policy  formula- 
tion would  be  especially  valuable. 
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